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Reading Contemporary Poetry 


LOUISE BOGAN! 


Tx art of one period cannot be ap- 
proached through the attitudes (emo- 
tional or intellectual) of another. This is 
a basic rule which, if learned at the out- 
set, will save the student of modern art 
and literature much time and many false 
starts. People who come to the study of 
modern poetry with a full set of Ro- 
mantic (or Victorian) preferences in ac- 
tive operation will not only be disap- 
pointed but often actually infuriated 
when they do not receive from the poetry 
written in our day the slightest echo of 
what they desire and expect. The modern 
arts of the twentieth century reflect, as a 
matter of fact, a strong reaction against 
the material, the manner, and the general 
artistic assumptions of the nineteenth 
century. In our time Western art as a 
whole has experienced a revolution com- 
parable in scope and strength to that 
Romantic revolution which, in England 
and in France, made a complete break 
with eighteenth-century convention and 
formality. This was the revolution which 
opened with Wordsworth’s return to nat- 
ural beauty and simple poetic diction, 

Winner of several national poetry prizes, 
sometime Guggenheim fellow; occupant of the 
Chair of Poetry, Library of Congress, 1945-46; 
author of Body of This Death, The Sleeping Fury, 
etc.; poetry critic of the New Yorker. 


with Coleridge’s visionary intensity, and 
which went on to Shelley’s dreams of the 
worth and perfectibility of man and 
Keats’s richness of feeling. Poetry for the 
Romantics, a critic has recently re- 
marked, was more than a civilized pleas- 
ure; it was a power. It still remains a 
power in the poetry of these men, but a 
power which we cannot reproduce. It is 
part of our inheritance, but it cannot to- 
day be incorporated into the work of our 
own century, except at second hand. 
For the world picture, and even the 
picture of the universe, as we see it to- 
day, is vastly different from the one pre- 
sented to us in early-nineteenth-century 
terms. And between us and the Roman- 
tics lies the Victorian age, wherein Ro- 
mantic emotion and Romantic tech- 
niques were worn threadbare and har- 
nessed to the service of materialism and 
“naturalism.” The Romantic power be- 
came diffused and finally evaporated 
into sentimentality and a series of emo- 
tional and stylistic clichés. Meanwhile 
the scene was changing. At the same time 
that industrialism altered man’s physical 
surroundings, new concepts concerning 
man’s history and nature came into 
being. The hard grasp of positivism be- 
gan to break before discoveries of many 
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kinds in many areas of knowledge. Sci- 
ence began to yield to the historian new 
facts, and the “new” sciences of anthro- 
pology and analytical psychology came 
into existence almost simultaneously. 
Even the physical sciences and the science 
of mathematics began to move away from 
the concept of the universe as a mechani- 
cal framework, toward the Einsteinian 
universe of space-time. As the cloudy 
realms of Romantic thought receded, the 
poet began to examine his own nature 
and the nature of the world about him 
with a searching eye; and the painter, 
leaving surface appearance to the cam- 
era, began to analyze the forms of nature 
down to basic structure. Two aims be- 
came central in the modern movement in 
the arts: detached and detailed observa- 
tion and highly controlled techniques. 
We must guard ourselves, therefore, 
against demanding from modern poetry 
emotions and effects which it has no in- 
tention of giving us and which it cannot 
give us and remain faithful to the spirit of 
our time. We will not come upon the 
poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolled; and, if we 
expect open pathos, exhortations of a 
moralistic nature, or passages of consola- 
tion and “uplift,” we will be disap- 
pointed. At no point will we find Byronic 
recklessness of expression. For the emo- 
tional pitch, as it were, of poetry has been 
lowered. The experiments of an entire 
generation have been applied to the task 
of making the movement of poetry more 
natural and therefore more hospitable to 
everyday events and to making the lan- 
guage of poetry more colloquial. We can 
see very nearly the full range of such ex- 
periment in the work of William Butler 
Yeats, as he transformed himself from 
the Romantic poet of his youth into the 
modern poet of his later years, who could 
deal with abstract thought as easily as 
with realistic detail. Yeats wrote down 
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his discoveries in his art as he went along 
in the form of prose essays, and no stu- 
dent of contemporary poetry should fail 
to follow the development of this great 
poet’s theory as well as of his practice. 

The modern poet rarely appears before 
us in person; the “I” or first-person-sin- 
gular standpoint is now the exception 
rather than the rule. Browning, in his 
dramatic monologues, began this tend- 
ency of the poet to adopt a disguise or 
assume a mask, in order to project what 
was at times a purely personal emotion. 
Modern poets avoid the frontal attack; 
they prefer the oblique maneuver. The 
tone of irony is frequent. The texture of 
the poems, moreover, is often extremely 
compressed. The simile has been super- 
seded by the metaphor, and the meta- 
phor is often reduced to the image or the 
symbol. These procedures make for “‘dif- 
ficulty,” it is true, but it is not difficulty 
chosen for its own sake but difficulty at- 
tendant on the poet’s desire closely to 
analyze and correctly to define. At pres- 
ent the period of extreme experimental- 
ism is over. Sheer incoherence (as in sur- 
realism) and sheer formlessness (as in the 
looser manifestations of vers libre) were 
short lived; poetry written today, by an 
older as well as by a younger generation, 
has returned to form. The syntax is 
straightforward; the poetic line proceeds 
according to some recognizable pattern. 


‘Rhyme and assonance are usual. A mod- 


ern poetic style has been evolved which 
is broadly workable. With a variety of 
technical means at their command, poets 
can now describe not only the physical 
world about them but the psychic world 
within them and interpret in the most 
subtle manner the events of these worlds. 

One mistake frequently made by those 
who read poetry carelessly is that all 
modern poets are operating from identi- 
cal bases in much the same way. Nothing 
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READING CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


could be further from the truth. Tem- 
perament varies; as each human being is 
unique, so is each poet. Some poets are 
lyricists by endowment. Some add specu- 
lation and fantasy to a basic lyric gift, as 
in the cases of William Carlos Williams 
and Wallace Stevens. Some are medita- 
tive, some ironic, some witty. In men like 
Yeats and Eliot a brilliant diversity of 
gifts is apparent; and the younger W. H. 
Auden is a virtuoso in the best sense. In 
fact, the variety of kinds of talent in- 
volved in the writing of modern poetry is 
one proof of that poetry’s depth and 
range. 

Let us examine the work of one mod- 
ern American poet closely. The close ex- 
amination of poetic texts, which has be- 
come a practice in what has come to be 
known as the “‘new’”’ criticism, has its vir- 
tues. It fastens the attention on the poem 
itself, without introducing extraneous 
matter of one kind or another, concern- 
ing the poet. But this method of “‘explica- 
tion’”’ has certain limitations. No poem 
can be reduced to a set of dictionary 
meanings or to a series of snippets of 
“fact.” Such treatment destroys the po- 
em’s atmosphere and ambiance—one 
could almost say its “aura.” It breaks the 
delicate intricacy of design and negates 
the carefully planned checks and bal- 
ances with which the poet has endowed 
his work. One must remember that the 
aesthetic experience is, primarily, emo- 
tional rather than intellectual and re- 
member Eliot’s remark that, “if the 
prospect of delight be wanting, which 
alone justifies the perusal of poetry,” one 
might well content one’s self with the 
pleasures of prose. 

There is no way of reading as one runs, 
or looking as one runs, when we come to 
the examination of any highly developed 
art. We must move slowly through a book 
of poems, as we move slowly through 
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a gallery of paintings or as we give time 
and attention to the hearing of music. 
And the serious reader will not depend 
upon anthologies but will go directly toa 
poet’s work as a whole and read it chron- 
ologically. Any collected or selected vol- 
ume will present in the order in 
which the poet has decided they should 
be read; and this is the order to follow. 
Then it is important that the poems un- 
der examination should be read aloud, at 
least once. Many difficulties disappear 
when the poem is heard as well as seen. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote to his 
friend, Robert Bridges: ‘Take breath 
and read with the ears, as I always wish 
to be read.” 

Two remarks of Marianne Moore, con- 
cerning poetic practice, can be quoted to 
begin with. The first is: “One must be as 
clear as one’s natural reticence allows 
one to be’; the second: “Verbal felicity 
is the fruit of art and diligence and refus- 
ing to be false.” These statements have 
the ring of conviction, and we can expect 
Miss Moore’s writing to adhere to both. 

The first poem in Miss Moore’s Col- 
lected Poems (1951) is called “The 
Steeple-Jack” and belongs to her middle 
period (the early thirties). It is filled with 
easily graspable detail. The verse is syl- 
labic rather than metrical; that is, each 
line is ordered according to a count of 
separate syllables rather than according 
to a series of stresses. This syllabic verse 
is one device by which certain poets of 
our day have eliminated the monotony 
of the iambic line—the basic line in Eng- 
lish poetry. Miss Moore is not concerned 
with purely metrical “‘music”’; but her 
syllabic lines nevertheless impose a pat- 
tern which has interest and charm on the 
poem. As we read, we begin to under- 
stand that we are not being offered a 
piece of mere realism: we are participat- 
ing in the play of imagination over a 
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time and a place. Miss Moore gives us, 
you will notice, not only the look of 
things but their sound, smell, and move- 
ment; she is rendering her material, as all 
artists must, through the senses. At the 
same time her wit is in operation; the 
tone of the poem is light, almost gay, but 
with an underlying seriousness. This 
seriousness becomes more and more ap- 
parent as the poem proceeds; and soon 
we are aware that the poet is beginning 
to draw general inferences from specific 
facts observed. 

Let us examine some details. The 
steeple jack’s red work suit matches the 
red in the sign “DANGER.” These two 
facts, which might have been openly 
united in a simile or metaphor, are 
merely stated, side by side. The state- 
ment about the church, describing it as a 
possible refuge for, among other things, 
wryly magnanimous presidents, is a 
piece of wit, meant to be smiled at. Here 
Miss Moore indulges her habit of putting 
into her poems something that has re- 
cently caught her attention in the world 
at large; she may have read some refer- 
ence to an incident involving the Presi- 
dent and senators in her morning news- 
paper. 

The summation and total point come 
in the last nine lines. 

Miss Moore, we discover, is playing on 
the theme of safety versus danger. The 
town, which looks so neat and stable, de- 
pends for its living on the sea, that most 
unstable of elements. The town is a ref- 
uge even for boats—which are repaired 
in its drydock—but the life of the place 
depends upon the sea and, therefore, 
upon danger. In such a place, where so 
much peace has been attained in spite of 
continual imminent risk, something must 
exist which is a guide and a stay to its in- 
habitants. That something is “hope”; 
and at the close of the poem a large con- 
cept opens out: we are all faced with dan- 
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ger; life itself is dangerous; but danger 
faced up to and worked with can be made 
a basis for peace and an ordered daily 
round, when some spiritual factor is held 
at the center of life. The details of the 
poem are thus unified, and after reading 
it we understand why, in this town “the 
hero, the student / the steeple-jack, each 
in his way / is at home.”’ The meaning of 
the poem reverberates in the mind; we 
feel that we have been led to simplicity 
through apparent complexity—toward 
abstract truth through contact with liv- 
ing reality. 

All the components of Miss Moore’s 
special method are present in “The 
Steeple-Jack.” Her reticence is clear: no 
personal emotion is openly displayed, but 
emotion is present—in this instance, an 
emotion of reconciliation and of joy. We 
also notice Miss Moore’s delicate ear for 
language, which gives the poem its rich 
and varied all-over verbal texture; and 
what can only be called her “connois- 
seurship.”’ This last quality is evident in 
her appreciation of the shape, color, and 
design of man-made objects—in Diirer’s 
painting as well as in the fishnets and the 
fluted pillars of the church. On the other 
hand, her delight in natural objects—the 
stranded whales, the pattern of the 
waves, the sea gulls—is so fresh and 
spontaneous that it keeps any part of the 
poem from seeming precious or artificial. 
The condensation of the style is extreme; 
every word has its place and use, and 
there is no rhetorical padding. But Miss 
Moore is not rigidly bound to even her 
own form; she can break her pattern 
when she wants additional freedom: after 
three regular stanzas of six lines each, she 
introduces a four-line stanza and then 
goes back to her original stanzaic unit. 

After several poems in her volume 
have been read, we begin to notice some 
further effects which Miss Moore has 
made peculiarly her own. The tempo of 
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THE STEEPLE-JACK?! 


Diirer would have seen a reason for living 
in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet sea air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 
with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 
One by one, in two’s, in three’s, the seagulls keep 
flying back and forth over the town clock, 
or sailing around the lighthouse without moving their wings— 
rising steadily with a slight 
quiver of the body—or flock 
mewing where 


a sea the purple of the peacock’s neck is 
paled to greenish azure as Diirer changed 
the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue and guinea 
grey. You can see a twenty-five- 
pound lobster and fish-nets arranged 
to dry. The 


whirlwind fife-and-drum of the storm bends the salt 

marsh grass, disturbs stars in the sky and the 
star on the steeple; it is a privilege to see so 
much confusion. 

A steeple-jack in red, has let 

a rope down as a spider spins a thread; 
he might be part of a novel, but on the sidewalk a 
sign says C. J. Poole, Steeple-Jack, 

in black and white; and one in red 
and white says 


Danger. The church portico has four fluted 

columns, each a single piece of stone, made 
modester by white-wash. This would be a fit haven for 
waifs, children, animals, prisoners, 

and presidents who have repaid 
sin-driven 
senators by not thinking about them. One 

sees a school-house, a post-office in a 
store, fish-houses, hen-houses, a three-masted schooner on 
the stocks. The hero, the student, 

the steeple-jack, each in his way, 
is at home. 


It scarcely could be dangerous to be living 
in a town like this, of simple people 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger-signs by the church 
when he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 
stands for hope. 


' From the Collected Poems of Marianne Moore, by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company. 
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the poems, we find, is almost without ex- 
ception a slow one, although moments of 
swiftness and heightened speed some- 
times occur. Miss Moore’s general meth- 
od is expository; she describes and ex- 
plains but rarely exclaims and as rarely 
exhorts. And as we become used to her 
personal rhythm—to her “style’”’—it 
seems faintly familiar to us. It is funda- 
mentally a prose rhythm; and suddenly 
we recognize it as a style met in some 
English essays. There is a slight reminis- 
cence of Bacon, of Emerson, of Thoreau, 
of Florio’s Montaigne, in these state- 
ments, put down with great precision but 
often seeming to lack close logical con- 
nection. And Miss Moore’s habit of 
drawing general conclusions (in the sub- 
tlest way) from sets of particulars re- 
minds us of poets like La Fontaine, who 
used the fable as a framework. 

Each individual reader will find, if he 
be at all sensitive, his own kind of pleas- 
ure in reading poetry as rich in allusion 
and observation as Miss Moore’s. Her 
poems are crowded with animals and 
flowers; objects of art are juxtaposed to 
trees of the field; she has “observed” 
birds, moths, porcelains, architecture, 
people, furniture, fish, shells, gardens, 
seashores, mountains, forests, and gla- 
ciers. She has analyzed manners and cus- 
toms. And from this material she has dis- 
tilled not only a picture of human life but 
an interpretation of human experience. 
The reader will notice, as well, how her 
work, in its later phases, becomes pro- 
gressively warmer—her sympathies come 
more directly into view. And throughout 
we come upon the happy phrase, the de- 
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lightful comparison, the illuminating in- 
sight. Her habit of quotation—her “hy- 
brid method of composition,”’ as she calls 
it—often adds new dimensions to her 
subjects; and the notes she has furnished 
identifying these quotations are evi- 
dences of her catholicity of taste and in- 
terest as well as of her learning—a learn- 
ing which she wears “as lightly as a 
flower.” 


True revolutions in art restore more 
than they destroy. The modern revolu- 
tion in poetry has restored many func- 
tions of the art lost during the oppressive 
Victorian years. Modern poetry in Eng- 
lish has become a poetry once more com- 
plex, varied, and informative. If it is less 
“popular” than the poetry of the Vic- 
torians, it is also more profound, more 
knowledgeable, and more free. It has 
moved away from provincial limitations 
and poverty-stricken spiritual regions 
into larger “countries of the mind.” It 
will not give the reader crude shocks of 
sensation; it deals more in intimations 
than sensations; and it will neither com- 
fort nor reassure in any direct way. It 
will not give us back flattering mirror- 
images of our hopes and ambitions, and 
the emotions of the poet are sometimes 
emotions which we ourselves have not 
experienced, so that we cannot claim 
them immediately as our own. But, as 
Herbert Read has said, the real function 
of art is not a direct transference of feel- 
ing and experience from poet to reader, 
from painter to spectator. “The real 
function of art is to express feeling, and 
transmit understanding.” 
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‘Paradise Lost” as Archetypal Myth 


WINSTON WEATHERS! 


I; HAS been said that any great work 
of literature has within it allegorical im- 
plications, chiefly because any literary 
work which reflects accurately and sig- 
nificantly even the particulars of human 
experience cannot fail to represent, on 
the anagogical level of which Dante 
spoke, certain universals. In Milton, 
however, we do not have so obvious an 
allegory as is found in Spenser, nor so 
precious a symbolism as in Bunyan or 
Dante, for Milton is recording myth 
which is by definition a literal even 
though fanciful explanation (though not 
always etiological) of human experience. 
In a semihistorical manner Milton has 
arranged in Paradise Lost mythic prin- 
ciples which illustrate essential human 
phenomena, and what we wish to do is 
to suggest from what portion of human 
experience these phenomena are distilled 
and to what extent we can find in the 
whole canon of Milton his philosophical 
myth. 

Paradise Lost records essentially the 
fall of man. Milton of course means the 
historical fall of man, but beyond the 
Miltonic intention we find a contem- 
porary significance. Actually Milton’s 
myth is one of the fall of the individual 
man—from innocence into degradation. 
If Satan and God are the polarities of 
evil and good in human experience then 
Adam is truly Everyman, and in the de- 
cline and fall of Adam we can find the 

1 Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri. Poet, play- 
wright, and author whose work has appeared inter 
alia in the Prairie Schooner, Arizona Quarterly, 
Minnesota Quarterly, and Tiger’s Eye and selected by 
UNESCO for publication abroad. 
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mythical tale of each individual as un- 
doubtedly Milton perceived it in himself. 

Adam in the garden of Eden is man’s 
childhood, of course. It is that pre-pu- 
berty state of sexual and social innocence 
that tolerates nudity and idleness in 
human experience, in which our affec- 
tions and delights are seen as natural 
consequences of our response to a healthy 
environment. Adam’s inquiry is the in- 
quiry of the curious if not precocious 
child’s mind, and instruction occurs 
somewhat parental from Raphael. With- 
in Adam at this time is the willing accept- 
ance of truth as it is presented to him; 
later he does not understand truth when 
Michael presents it to him—-Adam then 
is like the college boy or young adult, 
doubting, skeptical, though eager. 

Eve’s temptation is sexual. Milton 
tells us that. The apple becomes sym- 
bolic of physical maturity; the intoxi- 
cating effect of the apple is equatable 
with that clandestine intoxication of 
early sexuality. Adam and Eve in their 
indulgence are like teen-agers with first 
cigarettes or diluted cocktails. Adam and 
Eve’s shame is the same as that self- 
consciousness of adolescence—the awk- 
ward retreat from society, the hiding 
from God in the bushes. Adam’s anger 
with Eve is that bitter antifeminism that 
accompanies young masculinity when it 
is at last realized, and Adam’s intense 
loneliness in Book X is the same old lone- 
liness of Goethe’s melancholy youths. 

Adam’s regeneration is not that of 
Christian salvation especially, for it is 
quite an internal and subjective thing. 
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Adam wrestles with himself, stripping 
himself in his solitude to a spiritual nu- 
dity, whereas he had been physically 
nude before. His regeneration is achieved 
by an acute introspection into his soul. 
At the end of Book X Adam is a grown 
man. He has survived childhood, ado- 
lescence, and initial adulthood. Both he 
and Eve are older in Books XI and XII 
than before—one can almost see dishev- 
eled Eve and wounded Adam trying to 
reconcile themselves to destiny. 

Adam and Eve’s return to religion in 
their prayers to Christ is exemplary of 
the adult’s frequent return to religious 
experience—witness the present-day in- 
tellectual move toward religious aesthet- 
ics—and the instruction of Michael is 
not the parental sociability of Raphael 
but the authoritative, dogmatic, even 
if not severe, discipline of experience. 

The qualified optimism of the myth’s 
conclusion is archetypal also. Man’s very 
desire “‘to be’’ engenders in him the hope 
for tomorrow. Adam and Eve have 
learned that the world is not what they 
thought it was; the visions of childhood 
have faded into the realities of the barren 
plain; the leisure of youth has been bar- 
gained away for the toil, sweat, and 
tears of a tragic reality. The paradise to 
come is for every man, however, the 
quiddity of man’s endeavor. The history 
of Western man has indeed been based 
on the idea of all the world before him. 

This equation of Milton’s myth with 
the steps in individual maturity is ob- 
vious—perhaps too obvious—but it does 
strengthen the suggestion that a part of 
Milton's greatness lies in his dealing not 
with just a historical truth (a truth in 
fact which we deny) but with a contin- 
ually contemporary truth of human ex- 
perience. If Milton had left the myth in 
such outline, however, we would not 
have had a myth by Milton at all, for it 
would have been no more an original 
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contribution to the history of ideas than 
many an allegorical study before it. 
What is essential and significant then is 
that the myth is maintained in all of 
Milton’s work and that he amplifies the 
myth with certain intellectual annota- 
tions which clarify the issues. 

Milton’s myth is this: the struggle be- 
tween good and evil as real forces for the 
soul of man. His myth is tragic in that 
evil wins a qualified victory. His myth is 
dignified in that man, though defeated, 
does not succumb but at last returns to 
God. In the poem “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity” we first see the con- 
flict between good and evil. Here good- 
ness is born, and evil retreats. Evil is not 
destroyed or dismissed; it merely re- 
treats. This is a first step then in the 
genesis of the myth in Milton’s mind. 
The birth of Christ is a poetic transla- 
tion of one idea—the light and the dark 
world against each other. In the masque 
Comus we see the idea somewhat ad- 
vanced. The soul of man has entered the 
picture. The Lady—how like Eve—is de- 
ceived and conquered but saved by a 
ritual of salvation. The myth is yet far 
from complete in Comus, of course, for 
here there is no tragedy, no final suf- 
fering, no maturing. In Comus is the bar- 
est outline of the archetypal conflict. 

In Lycidas, however, a new note is 
added. This pastoral poem is an essay on 
salvation or regeneration itself as the 
water imagery testifies and as the thesis 
of death and rebirth indicates. Little is 
said in this poem about the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, but if we see the 
death of Edward King as the fall of 
Edward King, we can see what Milton 
does to absolve man from his defeat. 
Lycidas is not conquered by death— 
only temporarily so—for the apotheosis 
occurs, the regeneration of man, to lift 
him back to heaven again. 

All through his minor poems Milton 
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“PARADISE LOST” AS ARCHETYPAL MYTH 


is developing his religious myth. Para- 
dise Lost is the fusing of the various ideas 
into a whole. Not exactly so, but in cer- 


tain ways the “Nativity is prepar- 


atory to the theological aspects of Para- 
dise Lost; the Comus is anticipatory of 
the temptation scene and thesis in Para- 
dise Lost; Lycidas is anticipatory of the 
tenth and eleventh books and of the sug- 
gested future of man. 

Ancillary to the myth of Milton are 
certain intellectual ideas which are im- 
portant for the understanding of the 
myth. First, we should like to comment 
on Milton’s perception of limited cogni- 
tion throughout his work. Aware as 
Milton was of man’s intellectual ca- 
pacity, he nevertheless regarded man as 
intellectually limited. This is evident in 
Raphael’s advice to Adam to inquire 
and be curious so far but no further. 
The very fallacy in Milton’s myth of an 
omnipotent God who would let evil be 
at all illustrates that Milton had run into 
stone walls himself. Surely he had taken 
his own mind to those extremes of 
thought from which he could see the 
impossibility of distant horizons. Mil- 
ton’s comments on limited cognition are 
included in Paradise Lost, if for no other 
reason, to put meaning into the myth of 
the poem rather than into any didactic 
thought. Also Milton’s perception of 
limited knowledge is related to his 
awareness of the tragic universe and 
the quintessence of dust which man may 
actually be. 

Second, the logical fallacy of the 
myth’s metaphysics contributes to the 
tragedy of man again. If God created 
all things and is omniscient, there is no 
logical escape from the fact that God 
created Satan with the seed of pride, 
knowing full well that Satan in his very 
free will would rebel and contaminate 
the universe. Regardless of the ration- 
alization given by God in Paradise Lost, 
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there is a tragic discrepancy in the myth 
that we doubt Milton even fully ex- 
plained for himself. His very theory of 
permissive evil is a struggling with this 
dialectic problem which is apparently 
unsolvable. Milton knew that there were 
good and evil in the universe; he knew 
the result of good and evil in man. Be- 
cause of man’s limited cognition, how- 
ever, the necessity for the good and evil 
—the logic even of good and evil—could 
not be satisfactorily explained. 

Many people have read Milton’s 
works as autobiography, and we won- 
der if they are not correct to a certain 
degree. Milton’s ability, as illustrated 
in the prose tracts especially and in the 
sonnets, of converting the particular 
features of his own life into universal 
and public considerations is at work it 
seems in his development of the myth. 
Milton knew himself well and out of his 
own childhood, puberty, adolescence, 
and adulthood formulated a myth which 
he soon equated, because of his intel- 
lectual training, with the archetypal 
myth of Adam and Eve, of good and 
evil, of death and rebirth. Milton is in- 
deed, quite consciously perhaps, the God, 
the Satan, and the Adam of Paradise 
Lost because he recognized himself as 
good, as bad, as mortal. Whenever one 
writes autobiography on so grand a scale 
as Milton did, one naturally achieves a 
significant literature. The critical argu- 
ment concerning Milton should not be 
between biography and history, between 
religion and aesthetics—they are all in- 
cluded in the levels of the myth, and in a 
sense they are all on the same level. 

There is no ending of the myth in 
Milton, though its climax is found in 
Paradise Lost. The same features of the 
myth are in Paradise Regained and in 
Samson Agonistes. The quasi-conflict 
between Christ and Satan is good and 
evil; the fall and the regeneration of 
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Samson are but Adam and Eve again. 

Milton is not, obviously, the only 
articulator of the moral myth of human 
maturation. Wordsworth’s “Ode on Im- 
mortality” is a phase of the archetype; 
Goethe’s Faust is yet another. Melville’s 
Moby-Dick is the greatest American con- 
sideration of the theme. What is the gen- 
ius then of Milton? It is in the fact that 
he maintains an almost austere consist- 
ency throughout his writings; he ex- 
presses himself in the majesty of a great 
art; he is realistic and idealistic simul- 
taneously; he attempted and perhaps 
achieved an ultimate aesthetic allegory 
on the life of you and me, for we are 
each an Adam and Eve (just as Milton 
was both “The Lady” and a father), and 
in us each there dwells the capacity for 
Christ and the capacity for Satan. In us 
is the tragedy of our fumbling brains 
ever on the abyss of knowledge—an 
abyss that Milton tried to fathom for us 
but found endless and in the last sense 
unchartable. 

If Milton had any didactic intent in 
all his canon and myth, it must have 
been, not strangely either, a theory and 


The Role of the Narrator in the 
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philosophy of love. Once we are aware 
of the “myth” of man—his tragedy, his 
fall, his hopes—then we can consider 
Michael’s admonition to add to our 
awareness the good deeds of charity. Un- 
sociable as Milton may have been, as 
skeptical as he was of the mass of man- 
kind, he saw in his loneliness and in his 
solitary way as a human individual that 
the solace of our endeavors is in each 
other. The passion of Adam to die or 
live with Eve is not alone uxoriousness— 
it is a most noble sociability and alliance. 
Just as Whitman in Leaves of Grass, in 
creating the myth of a paradise regained, 
calls for his “love of comrades,” Milton 
says it nicely and softly—‘they took 
their way hand in hand’’—and the myth 
ends. 

Beyond Milton’s aristocracy, his fre- 
quent narrowness, his social incapaci- 
ties at times, he will be read as a poet— 
and indeed as a man—as long as man 
functions in the way he does. Milton has 
articulated in the organ tone of his epic 
style the vast sweep of artistry; in the 
elements of drama, lyric, and narrative, 
a simple but enduring thesis. 


‘Parlement of Foules’’ 


CHARLES A. OWEN, JR.! 


Recenr criticism of the Parlement of 
Foules has followed the excellent lead of 
Bertrand Bronson in fixing its attention 
on the poem and not confining itself to 
the lively closing scene, where the contest 
of three noble birds for the love of a for- 
mel eagle has so tempted historical con- 
jecture.? The central problem in the poem 
1 University of Connecticut. 


is not a question of historical identity; it 
is the relationship between the narra- 
tor’s reading in the Somnium Scipionis 
and his subsequent dream of the garden 


2 The reference is to Bertrand Bronson’s first 
article, ‘In Appreciation of Chaucer’s Parlement of 
Foules,”’ University of California Publications in 
English, II, No. 5 (1935), 193 ff. Two recent 
articles are R. M. Lumiansky, ‘‘Chaucer’s Parle- 
ment of Foules: A Philosophical Interpretation,’’ 
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NARRATOR IN THE “PARLEMENT OF FOULES” 25 


of love and the parliament. The assump- 
tion that this relationship must be a 
simple one has so far prevented full ap- 
preciation. Actually the poem has a com- 
plex of meanings which a study of the 
narrator’s purposes and of the relation- 
ship between the two parts makes mani- 
fest. In the allegorical structure of these 
meanings Dante’s influence, already 
noted in the numerous echoes of the Di- 
vine Comedy, functions pervasively.* Fur- 
thermore, the poem implies a criticism of 
its own literary form and marks a turning 
point in Chaucer’s artistic development. 

The speaker, the “I”’ in the poem, is 
the persona Chaucer adopts in almost all 
his narrative poems, a naive uncompli- 
cated reporter of experience, who makes 
few judgments and is unaware of any but 
the surface meaning of what he relates. 
This time he presents himself in three 
capacities: as lover, as reader, and as 
dreamer-poet. In all three his efforts are 
frustrated. As a lover he confesses at the 
outset his inexperience, his awe-stricken 
dread of love’s dangerous and arduous 
joy. Much as he yearns to experience 
love’s ‘‘myrakles,” he cannot face his 
“crewel yre”’ except in books. As a reader 
his purposes are more obscure, but the 
“certeyn thing to lerne’’ that he seeks he 
fails to find in the Somnium Scipionis, 
however absorbing and delightful the 
vision of the good life and its rewards. 
His reading leaves him at nightfall 


Fulfyld of thought and busy hevynesse, 
For bothe I hadde thyng which that I nolde, 
And ek I nadde that thyng that I wolde [91]. 


RES, XXIV (1948), 81 ff., and Gardiner Stillwell, 
“Unity and Comedy in Chaucer’s Parlement of 
Foules,”’ JEGP, XLIX (1950), 470 ff. See also 
R. C. Goffin, ‘“Heaven and Earth in the ‘Parlement 
ment of Foules,’’? MLR, XXXI (1936), 493 ff., for 
another attempt at unified interpretation. 


3See Lowes, “Chaucer and Dante,” MP, XIV 
(1917), 705 ff. 


The book in effect has told him what as 
lover he didn’t want to hear—to eschew 
worldly things and devote himself to 
“commune profyt,” for 


likerous folk, after that they ben dede, 
Shul whirle aboute th’erthe alwey in peyne, 
Ty] many a world be passed, out of drede [81]. 


What he wanted from his reading was by 
implication information on love, an es- 
cape from his paralysis of will, a safe ini- 
tiation into the “‘dredful joye.”” His ob- 
session with this personal problem per- 
sists beneath his temporary absorption in 
the “olde bok totorn” and emerges in the 
dream, at first in curious combination 
with the sober influence of his reading. 
Under the guidance of Africanus he 
comes in his dream to the gate, which is 
the physical realization of his love dilem- 
ma, promising, on the one hand, bliss; on 
the other, agony. Here he is again im- 
mobilized between fear and desire, and 
his waking description of his feelings, 
Nat wot I wel wher that I flete or synke [7] 


finds a dream-echo as he reads the two 
inscriptions: 
For with that oon encresede ay my fere, 
And with that other gan myn herte bolde, 
That oon me hette, that other dide me colde: 


No wit hadde I, for errour, for to chese, 
To entre or flen, or me to save or lese [147]. 


Africanus resolves the dilemma by push- 
ing him through the gate, soberly reas- 
suring him at the same time: 

For this writyng nys nothyng ment bi the, 

Ne by non, but he Loves servaunt be: 


For thou of love hast lost thy tast, I gesse, 
As sek man hath of swete and bytternesse [161]. 


Africanus suggests that the more fitting 
role for the narrator is that of observer 
and reporter and promises to show him 
something to write about. With this dis- 
appointing and to some extent prophetic 
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diagnosis the old Stoic and all influence 
of the reading disappear. 


The syke met he drynketh of the tonne [104]. 


The dreamer finds himself in a garden of 
wish-fulfilment, from which all but an 
occasional suggestion of the sinister side 
of love has been eliminated. As he leaves 
the bright outdoors for the temple, the 
atmosphere becomes more sultry with 
the sound of sighs, the lewd Priapus, and, 
finally, in the darkest corner of the 
temple and of the narrator’s desire, the 
half-clothed Venus reclining in indolent 
dalliance with her porter Wealth. Here at 
the moment of complete absorption in 
the sensual vision wealth as a way to sex- 
ual indulgence suggests once more the 
opening dilemma. The dreamer can par- 
ticipate only vicariously in the scene be- 
fore him, and, before he leaves, he signifi- 
cantly watches two young people call on 
the goddess for mercy. Outside once more, 
the dreamer has a more objective vision 
as he comes upon Nature and her parlia- 
ment of birds. The vast numbers of birds 
about to choose mates suggest the uni- 
versality of the happiness his inhibitions 
deprive him of, while the impasse at 
which the eagles arrive reflects for a final 
time and in a different mode the dilem- 
ma. As he wakes to the sound of the 
birds, he returns to his assiduous reading, 
apparently not satisfied with this dream: 
I hope, ywis, to rede so som day 


That I shal mete som thyng for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I ny] nat spare [699]. 


The narrator’s real frustration is his 
inability to interpret or evaluate what he 
sees, to get beyond the habits and con- 
ventions of his life. In order to “fare the 
bet” he has only to open his eyes to the 
meaning of the vision he has just had. 
The happy mating of the birds results 
from the same uninhibited expression of 
their nature that made their speeches in 
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the love debate ridiculous. Only those 
with elaborate pretentions, who observe 
formality in their love-making, reach an 
impasse. The others, vulgar or ignorant, 
follow their instincts to fulfilment and 
accept the happiness that the Valentine 
season and their obedience to Nature 
brings. 

Ful blissful mowe they synge when they wake: 
Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne softe, 
That hast this wintres wedres overshake, 

And driven away the longe nyghtes blake [692]. 


In contrast, the narrator’s awakening, 
with the birds’ roundel still in his ears, 
takes him back to the darkness of his un- 
imaginative reading. 

The narrator as poet is hardly more 
aware than the narrator as lover. Having 
been told by Africanus that he will show 
him “mater of to wryte,” he recognizes in 
the dream the suitable ingredients of a 
poem. He realizes furthermore the gener- 
al purport of his dream and calls for in- 
spiration on Venus the goddess of love, 
whose influence on his own life has come 
from the ominous if not impossible 
north-northwest. The presence of Afri- 
canus in the dream requires explanation, 
hence the long introduction describing 
his reading in the Somnium Scipionis. 
The attention of the narrator focuses on 
each detail of his experience in turn; he is 
satisfied with an accurate record of what 
happened and with a mechanical and 
superficial explanation of the connection 
between his reading and the dream: 

Can I not seyn if that the cause were 


For I hadde red of Affrican byforn, 
That made me to mete that he stod there? [108] 


The selective poet might have elimi- 
nated the nonessentials, the irrelevancies 
like Africanus, and concentrated on the 
elements of the dream that were Venus- 
inspired. But this poet accepts uncriti- 
cally both the elements of his experience 
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and the conventions of his art. For him, 
apparently, the convention of the love 
vision is the rule for his poetry. He writes 
his dream (1. 118). Before he writes again, 
he must read assiduously and have an- 
other dream; then perhaps he will “fare 
the bet’’ as both lover and poet. 

Why does Chaucer adopt this naive 
personality in the poem? What purpose is 
served by the narrator’s unawareness of 
the issues raised? There can be little 
doubt that this was a habitual pose 
with Chaucer, that this assumed and 
penetrable naiveté was a posture which 
both he and his audience found congen- 
ial. At the same time it served both gener- 
al and specific artistic purposes. General- 
ly it sharpened the attention of the audi- 
ence, challenged them to discover intend- 
ed obliquities. Specifically it permitted 
Chaucer such refinements as the delicate 
expression of sympathy for John of 
Gaunt and admiration for the dead 
Blanche in the Book of the Duchess. Simi- 
larly audiences who listened acutely to 
the Parlement of Foules might have de- 
tected three areas of oblique meaning— 
the topical, the critical, the allegorical. 

The first of these areas has drawn al- 
most exclusive attention from modern 
readers, and yet the possibilities have 
been by no means exhausted. The three 
eagles, who compete so long-windedly 
and with so little attention to Africanus’ 
“commune profyt” for the hand of the 
beauteous “‘formel,” have suggested to 
almost all scholars a projected marriage 
of young Richard II to one or another 
foreign princess. Of far more interest to 
the courtly and intimate group depicted 
as Chaucer’s audience in the contempo- 
rary illumination‘ might well be a situa- 
tion of no political importance at all, in- 


‘ MS No. 61, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
reproduced in Trevelyan’s [llustrated English Social 
History, Vol. 1. 
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volving not necessarily a king but any 
man of royal blood, some ephemeral af- 
fair, the complexity of which engrossed 
the interest of Chaucer’s circle for a sea- 
son, while the outcome not even a poet’s 
vision could foretell. The reference would 
be the more effective and Chaucer’s as- 
sumed ignorance of what he was describ- 
ing the more amusing if the actual par- 
ticipants were intimately known by his 
audience. Certainly the compliment, if 
any were involved, would be not to the 
suitors but to the lady.® 

From the critical standpoint the poem 
depends even more on the naiveté of the 
narrator for its implied meaning. The 
poet seems to believe so completely in the 
artificial form of the love vision that he 
can conceive of no other material for his 
poems than his dreams. His system as he 
outlines it at the end of the poem in- 
volves three steps: first, reading; then, 
dreaming; finally, the writing of his 
dream. Dreams provide the subject mat- 
ter for poetry, whether the narrator sees 
meaning in their images or not. This con- 
fusion of a dominant literary convention 
with reality serves to emphasize the ar- 
tificiality of the convention. Without re- 
alizing it, the narrator is parodying the 
form he employs. If Robinson is right in 
placing the poem on the basis of sources 
and meter between the House of Fame 
and the adaptations from Boccaccio, it 
marks an important turning point in 

Though the majority of those writing on 
the Parlement of Foules have sought topical ref- 
erence for the wooing of the formel, Manly 
(“What Is the Parlement of Foules?”’ Studien 
sur Engl. Philologie, L [1913], 279 ff.), Farnham 
(‘Sources of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,” 
PMLA, XXXII [1917], 492 ff.), and others have 
felt such reference unnecessary. For persuasive 
evidence that topical references were conventional 
in Valentine poems see Braddy, ‘Chaucer and 
Graunson: The Valentine Tradition,’”? PMLA, LIV 
(1939), 359 ff. Lumiansky (op. cit.) has a useful 


selective bibliography of the theories about the 
Parlement of Foules. 
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Chaucer’s artistic career. It indicates his 
amused understanding of the limitations 
of the love vision as a form for poetic ex- 
pression, as he is on the point of aban- 
doning it for the more natural and as it 
turned out more congenial direct narra- 
tive of Palamon and Arcite and Troilus 
and Criseyde. 

At the same time the Parlement of 
Foules is a serious poem. Behind its ele- 
gant mockery and beyond the literal pur- 
poses of the fictional narrator emerges a 
thematic conflict of deeper significance 
than any Chaucer had yet attempted. To 
the medieval mind events in the natural 
world were in their ultimate significance 
a continuing reiteration of the nature of 
the Creator. The humble simplicity of 
the narrator in recording more of his ex- 
perience than he can successfully organ- 
ize in a conscious unity reaches in that 
literal record, undistorted by his will or 
intellect, the order underlying all phe- 
nomena. The narrator himself gives the 
clue while he is trying to explain Afri- 
canus’ presence in the dream: 


The wery huntere, slepynge in his bed, 

To wode ayeyn his mynde goth anon; 

The juge dremeth how his plees been sped; 

The cartere dremeth how his cartes gon; 

The riche, of gold; the knyght fyght with his 
fon; 

The syke met he drynketh of the tonne; 

The lovere met he hath his lady wonne [105]. 


The narrator intends to say in this list of 
analogies that men dream of what was 
uppermost in their waking minds. Osten- 
sibly he has connected his reading and 
his dream: No wonder Africanus ap- 
peared to him; he had just been reading 
about the old Stoic. Beneath this super- 
ficial connection there is a deeper one. 
Men dream of their chief concerns in life: 
the hunter about forests, the judge about 
lawsuits, the carter about his freight 
schedules, until we get to the sick man 
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who dreams of health and conviviality 
and the lover who dreams of winning his 
lady. Thus the narrator faces in the 
dream not the ideal of “commune 
profyt,” which for his waking hours 
raised his mind from its amatory im- 
passe, but rather the love dilemma itself, 
symbolized in his immobility before the 
gate. The dilemma, its roots deep in his na- 
ture, is what set him to reading in the first 
place and what now determines the sub- 
ject matter of his dream. What happens 
to the narrator specifically happens also 
to men generally. Their waking and 
avowed aspirations give way to the con- 
cealed desires that dreams_ reveal. 
Against the high austerity of Scipio’s vi- 
sion with its selfless devotion to the com- 
mon weal are set the noises of the com- 
mon birds, each erecting as dogma its 
basic instinct and failing to see its irrele- 
vance to the question at issue—are set 
even the exalted sentiments of the 
“fowles of ravyne,” which represent 
merely a more restrained selfishness, de- 
laying the consummation that all groups 
desire.’ By setting forth the triumph of 
nature and instinct in the world the poem 
celebrates St. Valentine’s Day. 

The narrator’s description of his read- 
ing has a further implication. The dream 
as touchstone of man’s nature looks both 
ways in the poem, ahead to mankind in 
general, and back to Scipio in particular. 
Scipio also dreamed. In the contrast be- 
tween the two dreams, Scipio’s and the 
narrator’s, we reach the deepest meaning 
in the poem. The narrator’s experience in 
first reading and then dreaming suggests 
the small appeal that idealism holds for 
the inner motivation of most men. But 
the poem is not deterministic. Men are 


* For different suggestions on the classes repre- 
sented by the four types of birds see E. Rickert, ‘‘A 
New Interpretation of the Parlement of Foules,’’ 
MP, XVIII (1920-21), 1 ff., and Stillwell, op. cit. 
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not compelled by their natures to live 
lives of selfish indulgence. If dreams re- 
veal men’s real concerns, then Scipio’s 
dream reveals a noble and humane ideal- 
ism as basic in his nature and reveals at 
the same time the wide area of choice 
open to mankind. The strong compul- 
sions of instinct are not irresistible. Man 
is finally free to choose. 

Chaucer intends us to be amused by 
the simplicity of his persona, but he in- 
tends the amusement to be tempered by 
the vision of conflict and of the freedom 
to choose, which that simplicity finally 
and unwittingly presents. We can see in 
the poem, in addition to the probable 
topical references of the French Valen- 
tine tradition, an approximation of the 
four levels of medieval allegory. The lit- 
eral is the simple story of the narrator’s 
experience, the reading, the dream, the 
unenlightened awakening. The allegorical 
is what this represents in the narrator’s 
life, the victory of impulse and passion, 
frustrated though they be, over the 
idealism suggested by his reading. The 
moral level is represented by the implied 
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criticism of the parliament in Scipio’s 
“commune profyt’’ and the comment on 
the complicated pretentiousness of the 
nobler birds in the simple happiness of 
the matings and the roundel. The fourth 
level, the anagogical, is approached if not 
actually reached by the contrast between 
the two dreams in the poem and the free- 
dom for man implied in this conditioned 
triumph of nature and instinct. 

In its full exploitation of the dream 
conyention, the poem is the culmination 
of Chaucer’s early writings. In its implied 
criticism of this form, it is already look- 
ing ahead to direct narrative. In its nar- 
rator, who sees such a limited way into 
the meaning of what he is saying, it 
touches what is almost a constant in 
Chaucer’s narrative technique. This sim- 
plicity had a deeper appeal for Chaucer 
than the amusement which exposing it 
could provide. It was at once an instru- 
ment for seeing things objectively, for 
withholding judgment until perception 
was complete, and a symbol for a human- 
ity of outlook that included intellect but 
perceived its limitations. 


Man against the Sky” 


RICHARD CROWDER! 


Eowm ARLINGTON ROBINSON’s “The 
Man against the Sky” (1916) has fre- 
quently been included in anthologies for 
college students. The following study, by 
outlining the general play, examining the 
development of ideas, and facing down 
the stubbornly obscure passages, tries to 
see what the poem really says, how well 
it says it, and how important are the 
things said. 

“The Man against the Sky” is com- 

1 Purdue University. 


posed of ten irregular strophes, totaling 
314 lines. The first two short strophes are 
a general introduction, picturing the set- 
ting and suggesting the transcendental 
quality of Robinson’s thinking. The next 
five strophes paint portraits of the types 
of men the man against the sky suggests 
to the poet. The last three strophes make 
up a disquisition on human destiny. 
The introduction (ll. 1-22) explains 
the setting—a hill made large against a 
sunset. As he sees a man moving up over 
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the hill, the poet thinks of the grandeur 
and the aloneness of the last god going 
home to the fulfilment of his last desire 
before chaos conquers the world. The 
sudden disappearance of the man behind 
the hill suggests to the poet the swift in- 
sight into eternal truths that flashes 
through a man’s mind, filling him with 
an emotion like that caused by great 
music—an emotion sure but incommu- 
nicable. The god and the intuitive, or 
transcendental, man are alone in their ex- 
periences: they cannot share them with 
others or expect others to support them: 


If he go on too far to find a grave, 
Mostly alone he goes. 


That is, if a man believes in the Light, 
the Word (intuitive opportunity not 
granted to every man), he can expect 
little spiritual company. 

If Robinson considered the Light as 
the promising hope of an end to man’s 
darkness, he also thought of it as a looking 
glass in which one can determine whether 
or not he has a soul. Though the Light is 
transcendental promise, vague but sure 
(probably not individual promise, but 
promise for mankind eventually), men 
may react differently to the vision: one 
may experience a serene trust, whereas 
another may live in awe and fear of the 
vision. In lines 278-82 Robinson says 
that not many hear the Word, 


Without the fears and old surrenderings 
And terrors that began 


when man first experienced death. So, al- 
though the Light does give a glimpse of 
man’s fate, it also causes man to look 
back into himself, studying his own 
worthiness of that fate. 

This introduction has a majesty that 
grows from maturity. It has color and 
vivid imagery. It mirrors Robinson’s 
transcendentalism. 
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The portraits in the second section (Il. 
23-178) are not clearly drawn. Neverthe- 
less, Robinson undertakes speculation as 
to what this man “may” have been like. 

The first man has had a strong reli- 
gious experience and is convinced of the 
validity of the Light. The second is like- 
wise treading on what he feels is a sure 
path: he is characterized by convention- 
al, unquestioning optimism. The third 
and fourth men may have had similar ex- 
periences in the world, but their reac- 
tions have been somewhat different: the 
third man is self-absorbed, indifferent, 
cynical; the fourth is obsessed by his 
crushed hopes. The last man, too, has an 
assured faith, but the poet feels that it is 
mistaken—or at least too narrow in 
scope. He has had none of the disillusion- 
ment of the third and fourth men, and so 
is related to the first two; but he has not 
consciously seen the Light or heard the 
Word, and so is related to the third and 
fourth men. 

A (il. 23-36). The man, then, may 
have been guided by “a vision answering 
a faith unshaken.” He is sure that, 
though unknown dangers await him and 
men forsake him, he is to live eternally 
and is for that reason prepared to face 
any hardship. On the basis of his faith he 
dares to undertake dangers and respon- 
sibilities that have caused the downfall of 
many another; and from there he con- 
tinues joyously toward ever greater tests 
of his faith, which recalls Isaiah’s (and 
Matthew Arnold’s) “saving remnant.” 

B (il. 47-70). He may have been 
cloaked by “an easy trust assumed of 
easy trials,” feeling that, if the present is 
comfortable, the future should be left to 
take care of itself. A contented man, says 
the poet, is a pleasant sight—and a com- 
forting one for his mother. Why stir up 
uncertainties within him? (Is there not 


irony in Robinson’s tone here?) In fact, 
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He may, by seeing all things for the best, 
Incite futurity to do the rest. 


That is, his attitude of innocent assur- 
ance may do so much for mankind that 
future generations will be moved to carry 
on his optimism and thus remove all 
traces of the wars, backbreaking labors, 
thievery, and shrewd ingenuity which 
made possible this man’s easy movement 
through life (ll. 56 ff.). 


C (ll. 71-102). Now Robinson swings 
to the other end of the scale. He suggests 
that the man may have been driven by 
“a sick negation born of weak denials,” 
may be a melancholy hypochondriac. 
Concerned only with what touched him- 
self directly, he may have thought the 
sunset uselessly flashy, the sun itself not 
a thing of beauty or a testimony to the 
wonders of God, but a great power wast- 
ed. The poet speculates on his occupa- 
tion: an artist uninspired by the ancient 
worship of God and belief in Satan (“Im- 
movable to old idolatries”); an unem- 
ployed actor, jealous of the sun’s publici- 
ty in the sky; a discouraged painter, 
jealous of Nature’s ability to create new 
beauty every day in the sunset. He may 
have been an out-and-out cynic, regard- 
ing “truth” as being as inconsequential 
as himself, regarding the mass of men as 
too naive and worthy only of his con- 
temptuous withdrawal from society, and, 
finally (ll. 97-102), regarding “progress” 
as nonexistent, or at most evanescent, 
since everything is doomed. “Stars,” 
‘joys and wars” are nothing to have 
feelings about, since they are “ephem- 
eral.” 

D (ll. 103-36). Maybe, says Robin- 
son, this man against the sky was con- 
sumed by “‘a crazed abhorrence of an old 
condition,” a man now of feeble purpose- 
lessness, his unrealized hopes now swal- 
lowed by confusion. The artists of the 
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third classification (C) have not succeed- 
ed either, but their attitude is cynical, 
whereas this man is simply sick at heart 
with nothing to feed on but chaotic emo- 
tion. The sunset may for him have been 
a symbolic great fire which had burned 
up his hopes and was now continuing to 
burn, fed by nothing, for his hopes were 
all destroyed. He was not blessed by even 
the agnostic’s doubt for easing the tor- 
ture of his fruitless ambition, forever un- 
attainable. He may have been eaten by 
the remembrance of a faith he once had 
in himself and in God, now thwarted and 
for a long time since held in contempt be- 
cause of his feeling that chance, not a 
planning God, makes all men live. He 
may have been disillusioned by the sight 
of undeserved suffering of people he 
loved. And, since he no longer had the 
youthful ability to rebound and forget, 
he must have moved toward death, lost 
in despair and chaotic in spirit. Life 
could hold only pain and suffering unre- 
lieved for him. He would have three 
choices: romantic agonizing, stoic en- 
durance, or suicide. 

E (Il. 137-78). Finally—and Robinson 
says this is a frequent type—he may 
have been dancing “blind attendance on 
a brief ambition,” thinking of the sunset 
in terms of molecules, but not reasoning 
back to a first cause like God. He may 
have smiled smugly, whereas, if he had 
tried to determine man’s ultimate pur- 
pose and goal, he might have sighed at 
his inability to know the answer. To the 
poet this man’s pride in molecular theory 
(and nothing else) is strange. For this 
man the world—the result of unbreak- 
able laws—would be meaningless; the 
natural laws would outlast the universe, 
caused, says the scientist, by accident, to 
put it mildly. If they did not, they would 
fail him in his purpose, vague because not 
taking into account a first cause. 
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... To build himself an airy monument 
That should, or fail him in his vague intent, 
Outlast an accidental universe— 

To call it nothing worse— 

Or, by the burrowing guile 

Of Time disintegrated and effaced, 

Like once-remembered mighty trees go down 
To ruin, of which by man may now be traced 
No part sufficient even to be rotten, 

And in the book of things that are forgotten 

Is entered as a thing not quite worth while. 


The key to this passage is “airy monu- 
ment” (natural laws), which is modified 
by “disintegrated” and “effaced,” and is 
the antecedent of “that,” the grammati- 
cal subject of “go down.” In the immedi- 
ately preceding lines “airy monument” 
functions as the object of the infinitive 
“To build” and as the antecedent of the 
pronoun “That” and hence as the real 
subject of the verbs “should Outlast” 
and “fail.” Surely, “airy monument”’ is 
asked to carry an altogether dispropor- 
tionate syntactical burden. The noun 
“ruin” is the antecedent of “which” and 
the implied subject of “is entered.”’ The 
sense of this passage is that natural laws 
established by the scientist may, if de- 
stroyed or proved false by time, be com- 
pletely annihilated like rotten trees, 
which have gone to ruin listed in the 
book of forgotten things as having been 
valueless. This figure does not hold logi- 
cally: how could forgotten things be 
listed? 

The poet speculates now on the man- 
ner of man this type may have been. He 
may have been of such worldly impor- 
tance that despots feared him; he may 
have had regard for no one but himself. 
He may have thought he had all the an- 
swers—through science—about his ori- 
gin. His parents, he would say, had noth- 
ing to do with his faults. He is the conse- 
quence of millions of past scientific phe- 
nomena. He may have been a military 
leader—bursting with pride. In any case, 
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he would die, as would anyone else, for 
worldly success is an illusion (“brief am- 
bition”). 

In the third section of the poem (Il. 
179-314), after a brief summary of the 
types of men, the poet enlarges upon his 
faith in the Light—in something more for 
man than life between two darknesses. 
He nowhere defines that something 
more: indeed, he says it is indefinable, 
though sure, to be intuited only in rare 
glimpses of the Light. 

By whatever path man travels, he 
must wait alone at his own level what is 
to come—whether he wills it or not. It is 
sure to come—whether darkness or light 
—without his will’s having anything to 
do with it: 


And there, of our poor self dominion reft, 
If inference and reason shun 

Hell, Heaven, and Oblivion, 

May thwarted will (perforce precarious, 
But for our conservation better thus) 
Have no misgiving left 

Of doing yet what here we leave undone? 


For the poet it is impossibie to believe in 
the old concepts of heaven and hell, on 
the one hand, and in the scientist’s 
nihilism, on the other. He believes in an 
indefinable Light which he knows is com- 
ing to mankind. This passage implies 
that man is to do what he can while he 
lives, holding tenaciously to the tran- 
scendental belief in the ultimate ending 
of our eschatological ignorance. Though 
our will cannot determine destiny and is, 
of necessity, dependent on the unknown 
(the Light is indefinable), we are at least 
kept from committing mass suicide. In 
the face of loss of all belief, we would do 
away with ourselves—if we had the will 
to. (This section of the poem is patently 
not clear, and the abstract language is 
poorly employed.) 

If we believe in oblivion, says the poet, 
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but not heaven and hell—if, in other 
words, we are sure that we are doomed to 
extinction and there is nothing of prom- 
ise beyond life—how can we account for 
self-perpetuation? He disregards the sex 
instinct in animals, which he does not see 
as possessing “immortal vision.” Why, 
he argues further, our innumerable scien- 
tific gadgets and experiments, presuma- 
bly to improve our life? Is there nothing 
beyond man’s theory of atoms moved 
about by chance? If not, says Robinson, 
we should not make sc much noise about 
our plight but should accept the belief 
and live more quietly by it. 

But we know that we can live—laugh, 
fight, sing—and can testify to a flash of 
incommunicable insight concerning the 
rising Word. To laugh is, of course, to 
find pleasure in life. To fight is to be ag- 
gressive in achieving what we need and 
desire—spiritually, intellectually, moral- 
ly, emotionally, and materially. To sing 
is to express our pleasures and our 
struggles both for the joy of communica- 
tion and for the record of history. Robin- 
son goes on to say that it is healthfully 
aggressive for all men to seek prosperity; 
otherwise, history records mere unfeeling 
waste and prophesies a similar future, the 
result of the lust of a privileged few. That 
is, ambition is an invigorating quality to 
be cultivated by everyone in order to 
ward off a kind of Fascist destiny, 
though, even in such an order, the privi- 
leged few could only “seem to move the 
world,” since the Light—man’s ultimate 
apotheosis—is inevitable. The insinua- 
tions of communism, that lulls individu- 
alism to sleep and death, cannot explain 
_ man’s final worth or his interest in con- 
tinuing to live, despite the fact that as 
many as one man out of every five ra- 
tionalizes with science that the material 
improvement of the race is our chief goal. 
Science does not explain man’s preference 
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for living over suicide and leaving the 
earth to the animals. 

Even though our language is inade- 
quate to record the vastness of eternity, 
our souls will continue to listen for the in- 
effable Word, which few have heard 
without great consequent humility. Our 
human lot may be hard to bear, science 
may be irritatingly complacent and 
ridiculously short-sighted in ultimate con- 
ception, but we do live on, probably be- 
cause we have sensed something beyond 
science, beyond life. Otherwise, why do 
we not commit suicide? Surely, if noth- 
ingness were our goal, only people with- 
out backbone would endure the tortures 
of the living when there are so many 
ways of blotting our life. Here is an in- 
consistency in Robinson’s reasoning. In 
the eighth strophe he has said that our 
“thwarted will”—that is, will kept from 
action because it recognizes that there is 
a destiny for mankind—is what keeps us 
from suicide. Here a positive feeling of 
assurance about the oncoming Light— 
not a negatively “thwarted will’— 
makes us continue living. Though a 
“weakling” and a man whose will is 
thwarted need not be the same, Robin- 
son unintentionally equates them. 

Robinson is saying in this poem that 
even the scientist, the man of crushed 
hopes, the cynically indifferent man, and 
the complacently conventional man con- 
tinue to live because of glimpses of the 
approaching Light, the point of hope— 
possibly in the subconscious or possibly 
in a “saving remnant,” like man A. He 
must be thinking of the sensitive, essen- 
tially religious man when he speaks of 
“incommunicable gleams.” Do men B, 
C, D, and E experience the vision of 
“eternal, remote things”? Robinson is 
not definite about this. If they have had 
a glimpse of the Light, why are they as 
they are—B complacent, C cynical, D 
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hopeless, E race-obsessed? Yet his whole 
argument in the last part of the poem is 
based on the idea that we do not commit 
suicide because we sense “the coming of 
the Light.” 

Two explanations come to mind: 
(1) we are inspired by a “saving rem- 
nant,” represented by man A; or 
(2) we rely on a subconscious perception 
that there is a meaning in life. We can 
discount the “saving remnant’’ as in- 
spiration: Robinson says in the intro- 
duction that a man who thinks too seri- 
ously about man’s destiny has few 
sympathizers. 

There remains only the subconscious 
theory, which Robinson seems to sup- 
port in the ironical questioning of the 
final strophe. If we have not “seen be- 
yond our sunset fires” a rising promise of 
revelation and fulfilment, why do we con- 
tinue to “laugh and fight and sing”? Rob- 
inson is sure that we have. He would say 
that even the indifferent, despairing, or 
complacent man has in some manner 
felt a significance in life, or he would kill 
himself. 

He would say further that the scien- 
tist does not go far enough in his final 
reasoning; and it is the scientist—man E 
—that he appears to be preoccupied in 
answering. Precisely what death holds 
for us the poet does not undertake to af- 
firm, but he has faith—through insight— 
that man’s ultimate destiny is something 
other than annihilation. 

The ironic conclusion—‘‘Why live?” — 
is made ineffective in two ways. In the 
first place, the suggestion of suicide as a 
way out for the nonbeliever in the Light 
is introduced a number of times: (1) It is 
one of three methods by which man D 
(“Sick memories”) may meet his prob- 
lem. (2) “Thwarted will” conserves us. 
(3) Some men (Robinson estimates ‘‘one 
man in five’’) take seriously the infantile 
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babblings of the scientists about their 
ultimate goal of improving the race, and 
these men still see some point in con- 
tinuing to live, despite the inadequate 
and narrow views of science. (4) Science 
does not explain why, though the earth is 
a mere trap, men prefer not to “go away” 
and let the animal world take over. 
(5) The poet asks whether, while we 
curse life, we are going to bear it. 
(6) And, finally, he asks, “Why live?” 
The question loses its force because it has 
actually and noticeably been put several 
times before. If the poet intended to ac- 
cent the conclusion with ironic shock, he 
missed the effect, because the idea is too 
familiar to be startling by the time the 
reader reaches the closing lines. 

The reader is also far too accustomed 
to the sentence structure for the idea to 
come at him full force. Of the eight sen- 
tences in the peroration, the first seven 
are interrogative. The effect is monoto- 
nous, so that the great and desirable 
irony of the question “Why live?” is lost, 
even though it holds the climactic posi- 
tion of seventh query. The reader feels in 
the passage a kind of browbeating tone 
incompatible with the customary de- 
tachment of Robinson at his best. 

The principal fault in style is the dif- 
fuseness. Especially in the third part, in 
which the poet deals in general terms 
with the matter of man’s destiny, is the 
over-all impression that of thinking 
aloud without much attention to form or 
stylistic concentration. 

There is in the poem an overweight of 
abstraction, a lack of sensuous surface. 
The metaphorical language is too dis- 
cursive and more decorative than organ- 
ic. True, there are some figures of last 
things—a last god and his last desire, a 
completely destroyed town—which in 
the beginning give the poem a tone equal 
to the vastness—and vagueness—of its 
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“MAN AGAINST THE SKY” 


subject. But the biblical allusions to 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego and 
to the grasshopper simile in Nahum add 
neither to the tonal quality nor to the 
clarity of the poem. The simile of the 
“mighty trees” dribbles off into ineffec- 
tiveness. Homeric comparison detracts 
from the concentration and the intensifi- 
cation that our restive world requires. 
The sunset references themselves become 
more sparse toward the end of the poem, 
and the ‘‘man” is left more and more to 
Robinson’s abstract speculation. 

The imagery grows increasingly som- 
ber as the poem proceeds toward its cli- 
max: (first section) dome, god; (second 
section) eternal thing, nameless unimag- 
inable town, hell, fiery furnace, deserts, 
highway, death, stoic Roman, once-re- 
membered mighty trees, Nahum’s grass- 
hoppers; (third section) hollow toy, quiet 
fiends, cold eternal shores, dark tideless 
floods. The figures of the conclusion are 
gloomier and more melancholy than 
those of the introduction, but it must be 
further noted that in the section in which 
the poet describes the five types of men 
he uses a great many more images than 
in the lengthier concluding section, in 
which he is arguing abstractly for faith in 
the Light. The portrait section is by this 
so much the more tangible and vivid. 

But this second section, as has been 
noted, is not without flaw. For one thing, 
it is marred by a number of obscure pas- 
sages. For another, the professions of the 
third, fourth, and fifth types surely could 
be interchanged without disrupting the 
argument. A military leader, for ex- 
ample, could be a cynic as well as a fol- 
lower of self-satisfied science. Moreover, 
in the description of the ego-centered 
hypochondriac the poet separates by 
semicolons the artist, the actor, the 
painter, and the cynic—classifications 
obviously not parallel. 
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One concept to which Robinson often 
returns is the belief in the revealed Word 
or Light. Its nature is inexplicable, but a 
man who has fortunately had an acci- 
dental glimpse can know what it is to be 
born again and know that he is on the 
road to salvation. The idea, being unde- 
veloped, however, gives the impression of 
getting nowhere. All that can be told is 
revealed in the beginning: the rest is con- 
stant recapitulation—not what would be 
more desirable, a heightened, cumulative 
effect. There is need for more vivid and 
frequent imagery and closer relation- 
ships between passages both logical and 
rhetorical. 

On the other hand, the over-all plan of 
this poem—introduction, categories, and 
discussion—is defensibly clear. Also, 
Robinson’s habit of quiet understate- 
ment is commendable. Furthermore, here 
is to be found an example of his wry 
sense of humor: for instance, in describ- 
ing monkeys, Robinson says they would 


by their loyal tails in lofty trees 
Hang screeching lewd victorious derision 
Of man’s immortal vision. 


This is not funny. The humor is cerebral, 
springing from the coolness of irony and 
from an intellectual appreciation of the 
incongruity and, indeed, the high im- 
probability of the situation. Robinson 
maintains his chosen ironic distance 
well and yet the poem is a personal docu- 
ment. His own conviction and earnest- 
ness come through—partly from the 
very fault of repetition. He does invite 
questioning and _ speculation about 
eschatological problems. 

Still, one must return to the feeling 
that the poet is struggling to get some- 
thing said that he cannot precisely ex- 
press, even though no one’s belief in an 
ultimate purpose could have been firmer. 
True, if he had been able to define God 
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more successfully, he might not have 
struggled so much in repetitious circum- 
locutions. It is Robinson’s inability to be 
definite, as well as his habit of looking at 
a point from all sides, which has possibly 
contributed to the frequent impression 
that the poem is devoted to a picture of 
despair. In saying, in effect, “Since life is 
so miserable, why not kill yourself? But, 
you see, you don’t,” Robinson is using a 
roundabout way of being positive con- 
cerning life, for we have his word for it 
that he considered living a good experi- 
ence. 

Though “The Man against the Sky” 
is mostly in negative, or at any rate in 
questioning, form, Robinson does indi- 
cate some tenets of a positive creed: 

1. Man can live an aggressive, happy 
life (1. 227). 

2. Desire for satisfaction of material 
needs is healthful (“tonic’’) (ll. 233-34). 
It would seem probable that in these two 
points Robinson and his antagonist, the 
scientist, would find agreement. The 
poet is not content, however, to rest his 
case at a race-improvement program 
which the scientist may use as a screen 
for securing power. These two articles 
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are meaningless without an anchor fas- 
tened beyond life. 

3. Each man—at his own level of be- 
lief—must wait alone for what the future 
holds, whether he believes it will be dark- 
ness or light, oblivion or revelation (ll. 
21-22, 34, 190-92). Those who believe in 
oblivion are in the dark now, have not 
even felt the subconscious certainty of 
ultimate understanding; those who be- 
lieve in revelation are in the light now, 
whether or not they can articulate their 
faith. 

4. Man can testify that permanent 
revelation is on its way, even though his 
own life is passing. He knows, for he has 
had flashes of intuiton (Il. 228-32). 

The general inconclusiveness is, how- 
ever, the meaning of the poem, which, 
despite its flaws, gives the reader the 
dilemma of the twentieth-century man. 
Its vagueness about man’s fate is the 
fruit of our universal uncertainty. Its 
questioning structure is the structure of 
our day. Its discursiveness is born of the 
faith that man is unwilling, however un- 
consciously and despite rare exceptions, 
to pretend to total security in the decep- 
tive exactitudes of science. 


Don’t Read That Book—Flesch-urize It First 


ROBERT A. DUFOUR! 


Dapvy, I want something to read,” 
said David the other night a little before 
bedtime. 

“O.K., son,” I told him. ‘What’ll it 
be, Paradise Lost or Boethius?”’ 

“T think 1 would like to read Bow- 
each-of-us tonight.” 

A few minutes later there came from 
David’s room the sound of a five-year old 
voice reading: 


1 St. Martin’s, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 


Ah me! how blunted grows the mind when 
sunk below the o’erwhelming flood! Its own 
true light no longer burns within and it would 
break forth to outer darknesses. How often 
care, when fanned by earthly winds, grows to a 
larger and unmeasured bane. This man has 
been free to the open heaven. His habit. . . . 


A friend visiting us growled, “What 
are you trying to do to that kid, give him | 
a nervous breakdown before he’s six? If 
he wants to read, why don’t you let him 
start with easy stuff like the Legend of 
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Sleepy Hollow over there in the book- 
case?” 

My friend Jim is typical of those old- 
fashioned people who still think authors 
like Irving are easy and interesting and 
that ones like Milton are difficult and 
dull. I had unenlightened ideas like 
those, too, until science led me out of my 
ignorance. What science? Why, of course 
that objective measuring stick of reada- 
bility, the Flesch formula. 

The Flesch readability formula is the 
final word in judging the difficulty and 
human interest value of any writing. To 
fathers its value is surpassed by only the 
disposable diaper; to editors it is second 
only to the printing press. In two min- 
utes it solves the two-thousand-year-old 
question, ‘‘How interesting is Plato’s Re- 
public?” In another minute and a half it 
tells in addition how hard it is to read. 

The name of Rudolf Flesch came im- 
mediately to my mind when David an- 
nounced he was through with Donald 
Duck and Snow White and wanted in- 
stead to read “‘Daddy’s books.” Recall- 
ing that Mr. Flesch had lectured to the 
CCCC a couple of years ago about the 
“scientific approach” to reading and that 
he had mentioned a book of his that de- 
termined readability scientifically, I vis- 
ited the bookstore and bought a copy of 
his How To Test Readability. After all, it 
would not have been in accord with mod- 
ern educational psychology techniques 
to give David a book so difficult that try- 
ing to read it would give him a feeling of 
frustration—to say nothing of an inferior- 
ity complex. 

The book was all Mr. Flesch had 
claimed, and more. It has a magic for- 
mula that assigns scores to any piece of 
writing. These scores range from 0—so 
difficult even an Aristotle would have 
difficulty understanding it—to 100—so 
simple even your two-year-old son could 
comprehend it easily. Two hours of grap- 
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pling with decimal points and multiplica- 
tion tables proved conclusively that the 
reading ease of approximately a dozen of 
my books was as listed in these scores: 


Eliot, The Waste Land 

Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy... . 
Plato, The Republic 7 
Emerson, Nature 

Milton, Paradise Lost 

Ernie Pyle, Here Is Your War 

Bruce Marshall, Vespers in Vienna... . 
Harte, The Luck of Roaring Camp 

Bill Mauldin, Back Home 

Irving, Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Maritain, The Spiritual Value of Art. . 
Sinclair Lewis, Cass Timberlane 
Declaration of Independence 


_ The figures reveal plainly that the 
Declaration of Independence is nearly 
three times harder to understand than 
The Waste Land and that the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow is half again as hard as The 
Republic. Looking at it another way, 
Eliot’s poem falls in the “easy” class, 
typical of pulp fiction. It can be under- 
stood without difficulty by sixth-grade 
students. The Declaration, on the other 
hand, is “‘very difficult,” typical of scien- 
tific magazines, and can be comprehend- 
ed only by college graduates. This last 
came as a shock to my high-school-gradu- 
ate wife, who for years had naively 
imagined she knew what the Declaration 
was about. 

Flesch’s concept of reading ease rests 
on a profound observation. “TI love you,” 
is easy to read; “‘It is difficult to imagine, 
with what obstinacy truths which one 
mind perceives almost by intuition, will 
be rejected by another; and how many 
artifices must be practised, to procure ad- 
mission for the most evident propositions 
into understandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened against them by ac- 
cidental prejudice” is harder. 

Why is the one simple and the other 
difficult? Because the words and sentence 
are short in the first, long in the second, 
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Mr. Flesch observed. Therefore, he de- 
duced profoundly, the shorter the words 
and the shorter the sentences, the easier 
a book is to read. It remained but to ex- 
press this in mathematical terms. This 
Flesch did in his impersonal, scientific 
formula: 
Reading ease = 206.835 — 1.015sl (sentence 
length) — .846wl (number of syllables per 
word) 


As Flesch warns, however, the results 
under this formula are merely approxi- 
mate. Presumably, this is why he carries 
his calculations out to only three deci- 
mal points. 

Let’s try the formula on a well-known 
piece—Cass Timberlane. Taking several 
100-word samples, we find that the aver- 
age sentence length is 29.4 words and the 
average number of syllables per 100 
words is 151.6. We compute reading ease 
as follows: 

206.835 


Minus 29.4 X 1.015, or.... 28.841 
Minus 151.6 X .846, or.... 128.253 


Reading ease............ 48.741 


This score puts Lewis’ book in the “diffi- 
cult” range, typical of academic and 
scholarly magazines. It’s a shade more 
difficult than Jacques Maritain’s essay, 
The Spiritual Value of Art. To under- 
stand either, a person should have com- 
pleted from one to four years of college. 
No doubt this difficult style is what pre- 
vented Lewis from becoming a popular 
American author. 

The clear logic of the Flesch measuring 
stick becomes even more apparent if we 
look at some passages from books I test- 
ed. Here is a selection from the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow: 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose 


heart dilated in proportion as his skin was filled 
with good cheer; and whose spirits rose with 
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eating as some men’s do with drink. He could 
not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him 
as he ate and chuckling with the possibility that 
he might one day be lord of all this scene of 
almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. 


Compare with that this one from Eliot’s 
The Waste Land: 

Trams and dusty trees. 

Highbury bore me. Richmond and Kew 


Undid me. By Richmond I raised my knees 
Supine on the floor of a narrow canoe. 


My feet are at Moorgate, and my heart 
Under my feet. After the event 

He wept. He promised “‘a new start.” 

I made no comment. What should I resent? 


On Margate Sands. 

I can connect 

Nothing with nothing 

The broken fingernails of dirty hands. 
My people humble people who expect 
Nothing. 


As the formula clearly shows, you will 
have no difficulty with Eliot’s simple 
poem (average sentence length 6.4 
words), but you had better not attempt 
Irving’s 34-word sentences unless you’ve 
got your Ph.D. 

It is indeed a pity that the authors we 
as children unscientifically believed easy 
had not the benefit of the Flesch formula 
to guide them in their writing. But they 
are now condemned to obscurity as un- 
readable, for the truth is out. Within the 
next few months there will no doubt be a 
decline in Irving’s fame and a corre- 
sponding rush for Eliot’s complete 
works. For my own part, I had intended 
to begin Cass Timberlane next week but 
have given it up as hopeless until I can 
complete a refresher course at the univer- 
sity this summer. In the meantime I 
must confine myself to reading simple 
authors like Boethius, Milton, and Eliot. 

Accurate as is the Flesch formula in 
computing reading ease, however, its 
most amazing feat is measuring that elu- 
sive quality which we call “human inter- 
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est.”’ We all know that football interests 
men, clothes interest women, and ice 
cream interests children. But what kind 
of writing interests all people? 

That’s simple, says the Flesch formu- 
la. People like to read sentence frag- 
ments. They enjoy seeing quotation 
marks. And they all but go into ecstasy 
whenever they come across a word that 
has natural gender. But the formula goes 
even further than determining which 
punctuation marks, words, and sentences 
people enjoy seeing. It computes, by 
means of the following formula, the rela- 
tive merit of each: 


3.635pw + .314ps = human interest 


Translated into English, this means 
you count the number of personal words 
—chiefly words with natural gender and 
most personal pronouns—in the average 
100-word sample and multiply that fig- 
ure by 3.635. Then you find the percent- 
age of personal sentences—chiefly frag- 
ments or quoted sentences—and multi- 
ply that figure by .314. Add the two sums 
together, and you get the human interest 
score, Naturally, the more of these words 
and sentences, the higher the score and 
the more fascinating the reading. 

Armed with this incredible power of 
judging infallibly what interests Stalin, 
Ted Williams, an English professor, a 
chorus girl, and my son, I descended into 
my library once more to dissect its con- 
tents. The results of this investigation 
demonstrated undeniably that we Ameri- 
cans have for years been foolishly mis- 
taken about the books we thought inter- 
ested us. Here, once and for all, is the 
truth: 

Shakespeare’s will 

Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy 69.931 

Milton, Paradise Lost 

Eliot, The Waste Land 


Plato, The Republic 64.696 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.... 38.407 


Lewis, Cass Timberlane 

Declaration of Independence 

Irving, Legend of Sleepy Hollow. . . 
Mauldin, Back Home 

Harte, The Luck of Roaring Camp. 23.021 
Pyle, Here Is Your War 


When I was a boy we were deluded by 
schoolteachers and parents into thinking 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and The 
Luck of Roaring Camp were interesting. 
Later, we deluded ourselves into thinking 
Ernie Pyle wrote interest-packed stuff. 
But the facts show we were mistaken. 
Ernie Pyle is the dullest author in my li- 
brary; Irving and Harte aren’t much bet- 
ter. The test proves the Declaration of 
Independence is pretty dull, too, a cir- 
cumstance that might explain the Sovi- 
et’s claim that Americans are not inter- 
ested in liberty. If you want gripping lit- 
erature, read Paradise Lost or The Waste 
Land. 

Even a casual glance at some samples 
will illustrate the merit of Flesch’s for- 
mula. Observe this passage from Ernie 
Pyle: 

The hill that Captain Lumpkin had been 
trying to get to had been simply lousy with 
German machine gunners. The Germans saw 
him all the time. They sent out a party that 
worked behind and surrounded him. A German 
who was captured later said that a captain 


with a tommy gun killed one German and 
wounded another before being taken. 


Ever read anything so dull? Why, it 
has only three personal words—or four if 
you count “tommy’”’—and not a single 
personal sentence. Who would wade 
through pages of such dull material? 

Or take this one from The Luck of 
Roaring Camp: 

There was commotion in Roaring Camp. It 
could not have been a fight, for in 1850 that 
was not novel enough to have called together 
the entire settlement. The ditches and claims 
were not only deserted, but “‘Tuttle’s grocery” 
had contributed its gamblers, who, it will be 
remembered, calmly continued their game the 
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day that French Pete and Kanaka Joe shot each 
other to death over the bar in the front room. 
The whole camp was collected before a rude 
cabin on the outer edge of the clearing. 


No doubt Harte intended to arouse his 
readers’ interest by that opening, but the 
Flesch formula reveals that he failed. 
Not one personal sentence and only three 
personal words. Readers would fall 
asleep over it. 

If it’s interest-packed reading you’re 
looking for, you’ll have to close your Pyle 
and Harte and open your Milton and 
Boethius. Examine this selection from 
Paradise Lost: 

~“T boast not: them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay?” 
With 100 per cent personal sentences and 
eight personal words, this passage is 
practically guaranteed to make you give 
away your seats on the fifty-yard line for 
the Army-Navy game, so you can stay 
home to continue reading. 

And what about this, from The Con- 
solation of Philosophy? 

While Fortune then favoured you, it seems 
you flaunted her, though she cherished you as 
her own darling. You carried off a bounty which 
she had never granted to any citizen before. 
Will you then balance accounts with Fortune? 


All personal sentences and nine personal 
words! Better not attempt this spine- 
tingler if you’ve got a weak heart. 

But all these authors pale into com- 
parative dullness when we consider 
Shakespeare, the master of interest. It is 
not his plays, however, that will keep us 
most enraptured. Science has now proved 
that his masterpiece is actually his last 
will and testament! 
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A few English teachers get an annual 
chuckle over Shakespeare’s bequest to 
his wife; otherwise Americans have long 
neglected this most gripping of all the 
master’s writings. But science has now 
disclosed that there are many interest 
traps in it. For example: 

If she [his daughter Judith] die within the 
said term without issue of her body, then my 
will is, and J do give and bequeath one hundred 
pounds thereof to my niece Elisabeth Hall, and 


the fifty pounds to be set forth by my executors 
during the life of my sister Joan Hart. 


and 

I give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler xxvis. 
viiid. to buy him a ring; to William Reynolds, 
gent., xxvis. viiid. to buy him a ring; to my god- 
son William Walker xxs. in gold; to Anthony 
Nash, gent., xxvis. viiid.; and to Mr. John Nash 
xxvis. viiid.; and to my fellows John Heminge, 
Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, xxvis. 
viiid. apiece to buy them rings. 

Passages like these, packed with per- 
sonal words, give this literary master- 
piece a human-interest score of 71.588! 

And that’s not all. Like all formulas, 
this one has a secret—one that will help 
you be even more fascinated by a work of 
art. Shakespeare’s will gets a 71.588 
score in interest from personal words 
alone. There are no personal sentences as 
written originally. If you really want to 
enjoy the piece, try reading it with 
“Shakespeare made the following will’’ 
before it. 

What happens? Immediately the will 
itself is surrounded by magnetic quota- 
tion marks, and each sentence becomes 
one of those hypnotic personal sentences, 
jumping the human-interest score to a 
fabulous 102.988! In terms of compara- 
tive experience, that means that a nor- 
mal, red-blooded American would have 
turned down ringside tickets to the Rob- 
inson-Maxim fight to read the will for the 
forty-fourth through the seventy-ninth 
times that day. 
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The practical applications of Flesch’s 
mathematical magic appear almost un- 
ending. Many editors now rely on it to 
select for them the literary masterpieces 
that will appear in their next issues. I 
have already suggested its use for parents 
who want to select understandable books 
for their children. ; 

A few additional uses of the formula for 
English teachers present themselves. Lit- 
erature teachers, long harassed by per- 
sistent student complaints that Milton 
and Eliot are unreadable, may now put 
forth undeniable scientific proof of the 
simple clarity of those two poets. The 
same teachers might utilize the formula 
to prove to unbelieving sophomores that 
Shakespeare is truly England’s greatest 
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literary genius and that his will, for ex- 
ample, is extremely interesting to the 
average student. And it is not improb- 
able, thanks to this formula, that compo- 
sition instructors may soon be able to 
feed freshman themes through a machine 
that will automatically compute reading 
ease and human interest, then assign a 
grade accordingly. Perhaps this last use 
approximates what Mr. Flesch suggested 
to us two years ago, when he said: 
“Sooner or later we will put composition 
teaching on a scientific basis, just as 
grammar- and usage-teaching are gradu- 
ally being put on a scientific basis.” 


Rudolf Flesch, ‘“‘Let’s Face the Facts about 
Writing,’’ College English, XII (October, 1950), 23. 


New Perspectives in Oral Interpretation 


DON GEIGER! 


I; Is widely if not universally acknowl- 
edged that reading aloud can in some 
way aid in the process of understanding 
literature. Amy Lowell rather effusively 
imagined the enlightenment which could 
be effected by some modern rhapsode, 
his powers amplified no doubt by radio 
microphones and television cameras: 
“Poetry will come into its paradise when 
carefully trained speakers make a busi- 
ness of interpreting it to the world.’”’? To 
this date, though recently the market has 
been a bit bullish, that business is not 
thriving. But there have always been cer- 
tain teachers who, though they may be 
somewhat sheepish about their “talent,” 
nevertheless leave in their students’ 
minds grateful memories of skilled oral 

1 University of California. 

2 Quoted by C. C. Cunningham, Literature as a 
Fine Art (New York, 1941), p. 16. 


reading that made literature ‘‘clear”’ or 
“brought it to life.”’ Also, reading aloud 
by students themselves is thought to be 
worth while. Professor Daiches suggests 
that “part of the true glory of a scene in 
Hamlet may be brought out for students 
by having them act it out.’’* 

Now, the theory of the relationship be- 
tween oral reading and literature which 
accounts for these valuable reading and 
listening experiences has been, I think, 
immeasurably enriched by certain con- 
temporary investigations into the nature 
of literature. It is, in fact, perhaps pos- 
sible to assert more strongly than ever 
before that oral reading, by teachers and | 
students alike, should be encouraged as 
an integral part of literary study. 

In what follows I shall very briefly re- 

*David Daiches, ‘‘The New Criticism: Some 
Qualifications,” College English, II (1950), 247. 
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view this already widely discussed under- 
standing of the nature of literature and 
what this analysis suggests that an oral 
reading can communicate. I shall then 
discuss its implications for the evaluation 
of oral readings and, finally, how reading 
aloud, so conceived, may help the stu- 
dent in his study of literature. 

The analysis of literature which is so 
suggestive of the value of oral reading is 
summed up, most simply, in Cleanth 
Brooks’s widely circulated view that 
“the unifying principle of the organiza- 
tion which is the poem is an attitude or 
complex of attitudes.’’ 

Brooks has, of course, made his under- 
standing of attitude quite clear in many 
analyses like that of Donne’s “The Can- 
onization.’® According to Brooks, “The 
poem opens dramatically on a note of 
exasperation.” Soon he finds the speaker 
of the poem suggesting “‘contemptuous 
alternatives,”’ and he analyzes the second 
and third stanzas of the poem as a “‘mod- 
ulating from the note of irritation with 
which the poem opens into the quite dif- 
ferent tone with which it closes.’”’ Brooks 
finds further that this third stanza moves 
from “ironic banter into a defiant but 
controlled tenderness.” That is, the crit- 
ic finds that the materials of the piece are 
organized by (or, perhaps more accurate- 
ly, he finds that the materials or parts of 
the piece when organized by the poet is- 
sue in) an “attitude or complex of atti- 
tudes’’—like exasperation, ironic banter, 
defiant tenderness, etc.—and that these 
attitudes (in their particular form and 
modulations) are the poem. 

We may recall that Brooks’s is merely 
one emphasis of a widely prevalent opin- 
ion of the nature of literature. Though he 
is not so insistent on the paradoxical and 

4The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), 
p. 175. 

5 Tbid., pp. 11-20. 
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ironical qualities of these attitudes as is 
Brooks, R. P. Blackmur appears to agree 
in general with this analysis in his own 
view that the most successful literature is 
language that “becomes gesture.’’® Black- 
mur himself suggests’ that a counterpart 
of his own opinion is to be found in Ken- 
neth Burke’s view of the language of lit- 
erature as ‘“‘symbolic action.’’® Though 
modern literary theorists especially have 
emphasized this understanding of litera- 
ture as gesture, action, and/or attitude, 
the view is not restricted to the “‘new”’ 
criticism. To take an extreme example, a 
logical positivist like Rudolf Carnap, 
whose analyses of language provide little 
comfort for most contemporary literary 
critics, suggests a certain affinity with 
them at this point when he writes of 
“cries like ‘Oh, Oh,’ or, on a higher level, 
lyrical verses.’’® 

Such an analysis is very interesting to 
the oral interpreter because this complex 
of attitudes, which is taken to be the fun- 
damental aspect or ‘“‘unifying principle”’ 
of the poem, is just what an oral reading 
can communicate. An attitude—like ex- 
asperation, for example—involves the 
whole organism. The “‘mind”’ records and 
analyzes the exasperating characteris- 
tic(s) of some environment, while the 
“body” reflects, participates in, and com- 
municates this exasperation in pursed 
lips, flashing eyes, clenched fists, etc. The 
oral reader, then, using this total organ- 
ism, can communicate (by the properly 
controlled suggestions of voice, facial ex- 
pression, the overt and covert action of 

6*Tanguage as Gesture,’’ Accent Anthology, ed. 


Kerker Quinn and Charles Shattuck (New York, 
1946), p. 467. 

7 Ibid., pp. 467-68. 

8 See especially The Philosophy of Literary Form 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1941). 


* Quoted by Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a 
New Key (New York: Penguin Books, 1948), p. 67. 
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his body) the most diverse and subtle 
attitudes and, in so doing, is conveying 
the basic aspect of literary meaning. 

It will be noticed that this provides a 
broader explanation of the nature and 
function of oral reading than is often sug- 
gested. Probably the most frequent ex- 
planation of the use of oral reading is 
that it inevitably communicates the or- 
ganization of ‘‘sounds’”’ in a piece more 
effectively than a silent reading can do. 
Such an understanding informs advice 
like John Ciardi’s to “‘read it aloud... . 
Even difficult poems are meant to go into 
the voice-box.’’!® But, as we have seen, 
poems (and other kinds of literature as 
well) should not only go into the oral 
reader’s “‘voice-box’’ but into his brain, 
his facial features and body, his muscles 
and his nerves; and the poem should is- 
sue thence into those various attitudes 
which project the fundamental aspects of 
literary meaning. 

While discarding overly narrow expla- 
nations of an oral reading, I do not mean 
to overemphasize any novelty in the 
view reported here. I would much rather 
point out its familial status with such 
familiar remarks as Professor Reynolds’, 
that oral interpretation “can insure that 
the selection is read in the right spirit— 
the serious as serious, the humorous as 
humorous, the ironic as ironic.” The po- 
sition outlined here is not in opposition 
to this common opinion; it merely forces 
us to agree with the generality in some 
detail. We should not only attribute 
qualities like ‘‘serious” and “humorous” 
to whole selections. It does not mean 
much (or, rather, it does not mean 
enough, or it may even mean something 


10 *fid-Century American Poets (New York, 
1950), p, xviii. 


" George F. Reynolds, ‘Oral Interpretation as 
Graduate Work in English,’’ College English, I 
(1950), 205. 
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misleading) to say that Hamlet should be 
read ‘‘seriously”’ or that Comedian 
as the Letter C”’ should be read ‘“‘humor- 
ously.’ We should seek instead to com- 
municate those shifts in “spirit’”—that 
is, those continually modulating atti- 
tudes which are the piece—which occur 
from line to line and even word to word. 

To say so much is to suggest the na- 
ture of a ‘‘good’’ reading. It is one which 
communicates the attitudes which are 
the piece. This means that we must ques- 
tion some generous testimony to the 
values of oral reading. Professor Daiches, 
for example, reports: “I have known stu- 
dents who have been more effectively 
brought to see the essential life in a poem 
by hearing it read aloud slowly than by 
the most careful analysis of its struc- 
ture.’ T do not doubt that oral reading 
may sometimes have this effect, but it is 
not, I think, because the literature is read 
slowly. True enough, in the early stages 
of his study of a poem—in which the 
“point” is everywhere immanent—the 
student should usually read slowly; and, 
if he does not do it silently, the teacher 
may well do it for him orally. But, still, 
opening the mouth and slowly sounding 
off is not enough ordinarily to bring a 
piece to its “essential life.”’ This is the re- 
sult not of reading slowly but of reading 
well. 

What is demanded is, roughly, that 
the attitudes and actions of the reading 
be congruent with the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the piece, and in different pieces 
these attitudes and actions will develop 
in vastly different tempos. Clearly, we 
should not want to hear most of ““How 
They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix”’ read slowly; and when we 
hear the opening line of ‘“The Canoniza- 
tion,’”’ though it may possibly (and prob- 


Op. cit., p. 247. 
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ably will not) be read slowly, what we are 
chiefly interested in having communicat- 
ed is the proper degree of exasperation. 

To ask so much from an oral reader is 
not to ask him to become expert in star- 
tling sneers, frightening roars, table- 
dumping thumping, or the use of mas- 
cara. Such wretched and shallow exhibi- 
tionism is sometimes wrongly called 
“acting.” Actually, a good job of acting 
out that which is a “symbolic act” or 
suggesting the attitudes of that which is 
a ‘‘complex of attitudes” would appear to 
be a legitimate process. However, I am 
interested not in saving the word acting 
but in pointing out the difference be- 
tween effective and ineffective, or even 
misleading, oral readings. 

The reader’s choice is not between 
roaring like a seal and reading aloud 
slowly and neutrally. One of the most 
misleading of all oral readings is a “‘neu- 
tral’’ one, the reading designed to let the 
listener ‘‘come to his own conclusions.” 
The listener does that anyhow. Actually, 
by reading “‘neutrally” that which snarls 
and smiles (the complex of attitudes 
which is a piece of literature), the reader 
probably only suggests that all literature 
was written by the same listless author. 
The only difference in readings by the 
“neutral” reader is that he reads the 
“serious’’ un-seriously and the ‘‘comic”’ 
un-comically. 

The reader’s choice is, broadly, be- 
tween good roars and bad ones. It is not 
the roar we should object to; it is the 
startling roar, and it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether or not this unhappy 
thing is called “acting.’’ A roar that 
frightens a listener off his chair has no 
place in oral reading; a roar that sug- 
gests the particular character of Lear’s 
rage may be invaluable. The point is that 
these are different roars; and, unfortu- 
nately, like most human achievements, 
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to establish the difference requires some 
training and talent. 

It was for this reason that Professor 
Reynolds, asserting that the ability to 
read skilfully is a valuable asset for the 
teacher, urged that work in oral reading 
be introduced into graduate work.'* At 
the University of California, with the en- 
couragement of the departments of Eng- 
lish and Education, a course has been es- 
tablished to provide some of this training 
for future teachers of literature. I should 
like to think that this kind of work will 
be developed throughout the country. 
Trained to distinguish between effective 
and ineffective oral reading, and prac- 
ticed in the relevant skills, a teacher who 
reads aloud will convey to his students 
much that is central in literary meaning. 

But the part that oral interpretation 
may play in the study of literature does 
not end with skilful reading by the in- 
structor, valuable though that may be. It 
is probably of even greater importance 
for the students themselves to read 
aloud. In recent years there has been an 
increasing effort throughout the country 
to give many college students something 
of this experience. At the University of 
California, for example, certain of the 
courses in oral interpretation may be 
taken to satisfy a general requirement for 
some work in fine arts. Let me list quick- 
ly four of the more important values of 
this kind of work. 

It is valuable because preparation for 
an oral reading requires the closest pos- 
sible study of the piece itself; because 
the student’s oral readings show him the 
value of making such analyses; because a 
public performance encourages respon- 
sible study; and because his readings in a 
sense carry the student “beyond”’ anal- 
ysis. 

So far as preparation is concerned, we 

13 Op. cit., pp. 204-10. 
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have said that the oral interpreter may 
reveal that complex of attitudes ‘which 
is the poem.”’ This is to claim that an 
oral reading may do much to reveal the 
“total meaning” of the piece itself. But 
this total meaning, this complex of atti- 
tudes, is developed only out of the inter- 
play of the piece’s separate parts. 

In accepting this identification of form 
and content, the oral reader accepts in 
general the much-celebrated view that 
“meter, diction, methods of organizing 
the poem... are... parts of the total 
meaning.’’* In brief, then, the oral read- 
er, wanting to convey the attitudes 
which are the poem, can only know these 
attitudes when he has traced out the 
function of diction, meter, images, sym- 
bols, alliteration, internal rhymes, etc. 

He must, for instance, notice the in- 
different rhyme of “up” with “drop” in 
Yeats’s ‘Leda and the Swan” if he is to 
suggest fully the careless indifference of 
the god, which is represented in that 
poem; or he must observe the connota- 
tions of “perfume”’ if he is to convey the 
intense irony of Webster’s lines, ‘All the 
Flowers of the Spring / Meet to perfume 
our buying”’; or he must notice the length 
of one of Whitman’s lines if he is to sug- 
gest the patient toil of the spider repre- 
sented therein; or he must observe the 
function of the counterpointing of ‘‘am- 
bitious” and “honorable” in Antony’s 
funeral oration, if he is to communicate 
all of Antony’s growing irony, sarcasm, 
hatred; or he must observe that the imag- 
ing of Death as a “slave” in Donne’s 
“Death, Be Not Proud,”’ does much to 
establish the speaker’s triumphant con- 
tempt of death. These are merely random 
samplings of the kind of study an oral in- 
terpreter must make and are, further- 


14 William Van O’Connor, “‘A Short View of the 
New Criticism,” College English, II (1949), 66. 
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more, bold examples of what must be 
studied in fine detail. 

Clearly, the student who reads aloud 
learns the value of such analyses. For ex- 
ample, if the student suggests in his read- 
ing a “Mariana” who is slightly tired, he 
will be reminded that Tennyson has on 
the contrary—through an almost monot- 
onous repetition of the word ‘‘aweary”’ 
and the linking of this word by rhyme to 
“dreary,’’ both of them completing lines 
in drooping feminine endings—sought to 
establish her complete despair, and that 
this is an important part of what a good 
reading of the poem will suggest. Or if, in 
reading “To His Coy Mistress,”’ the stu- 
dent suggests a speaker who is some po- 
litely id-less romantic, he will be asked to 
brood on the implications of a lover who 
would give a hundred years of praise to 
eyes and head, two hundred years to the 
adoration of each breast, “But thirty 
thousand to the rest.”’ And, if this leads 
him simply to suggest a leering lover, still 
other aspects of the piece will be noted 
which must qualify this interpretation. 

In sum, the attitudes which the reader 
must convey can only be discovered, and 
subsequently suggested in a reading, 
when the parts of the piece which literal- 
ly create these attitudes are discovered. 
The student who wants to “‘read out’’ the 
attitudes will be interested in making a 
close textual analysis so that he can find 
out what attitudes to communicate. 

Because his analysis ends in a reading, 
the student is usually motivated to make 
close analytical studies. For one thing, he 
learns why a poem must be “torn apart.” 
He is less likely to object that all his 
pleasure has been destroyed by “ripping 
the poem to shreds.’’ He should have 
learned through his readings that this ob- 
ject in which he takes pleasure is, after 
all, only the configuration of its many 
parts, A teacher can always #ell the stu- 
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dent this, but the student by oral reading 
can show and convince himself. It was 
certainly his realization of this that 
prompted the French philosopher Berg- 
son to stress the importance of reading 
aloud for students of literature at all 
levels of study. 

A further motivation to study is of 
course that crude but effective pressure 
of having an audience. Having become, 
during the time of his reading, the most 
active agent in the class, the reader does 
not want to bore classmates who are 
probably both friendly and critical; he 
wants to provide as rich an experience for 
them as he can. 

A further value of oral reading is that 
the experience it provides both reader 
and audience takes them, in a sense, ‘‘be- 
yond” analysis. I do not mean anything 
especially mystical. I am merely referring 
to that widely observed fact that our 
talk about a piece, even when it is highly 
critical talk, is not equivalent to the 
piece itself. 

The piece itself, as Burke puts it, is a 
‘“‘new word,” not quite to be captured 
by any of the words we already have. 
Blackmur suggests the same thing when 
he writes of “gesture’’ that “‘it is that 


Henri Bergson, The Creative Mind, trans. 
Mabelle L. Andison (New York: Philosopical Li- 
brary, 1946), pp. 101-2. 


1% Kenneth Burke, ‘Lexicon Rhetoricae,’’ 
Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. Robert 
Wooster Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 248. 
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play of meaningfulness among words 
which cannot be defined in the formulas 
in the dictionary, but which is defined in 
their use together.”’’ For example, 
though it is nearly all we can say about it, 
“The Canonization” does not really be- 
gin on a note of “exasperation,” not of 
exasperation-in-the-abstract, at any rate. 
We know that the “exasperation” of a 
man who can’t find his shoelaces and the 
“exasperation” of a condemned man 
awaiting a tardy governor’s pardon, are 
likely to be very different things ex- 
pressed in widely different ways. So this 
poem begins with the particular exasper- 
ation of a particular man in a particular 
situation. Brooks takes analysis about as 
far as it can go in suggesting the quality 
of that particular exasperation. After re- 
marking that the poem opens on this 
note, he states the probable characteris- 
tics of the person to whom the remarks 
are addressed: this person represents 
“the practical world,”’ etc.!* That is, the 
critic does what he can to suggest all 
those special conditions of the attitude 
which make this particular exasperation 
what it is. 

Having accomplished this task, talk 
about the matter can hardly accomplish 
more. What remains is the utterance of 
this particular-exasperation itself, and 
this is what the (good) oral reading can 
yet achieve. 


17 Op. cit., p. 470. 
18 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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REPLY TO PROFESSOR WARFEL 


In the October, 1952, issue of College Eng- 
lish (pp. 36-37) Professor Harry Warfel at- 
tacks the linguists for a position ascribed to 
them and in so doing makes one or two ques- 
tionable statements. Before these are taken 
up individually, however, the proper sense 
of the proposition attacked should be made 
clear. 

The statement is that “speech provides 
the only acceptable standard of usage.” The 
fuller statement of the linguists’ position is 
given by H. C. Wyld in his A History of 
Modern Colloquial English. The passage is 
too long to quote here, but the gist of it is 
that English speech develops in syntax, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary and that 
writing follows that lead. Were this not 
true, we should be speaking as we are today 
but writing Anglo-Saxon. The analogous sit- 
uation exists in northern India, where San- 
skrit is the written language of scholars, and 
daily speech is in quite dissimilar, derived 
languages as different from Sanskrit as our 
English is from Anglo-Saxon. The retarding 
influence of the French Academy has had a 
similar though less marked impact in France, 
where differences between non-Parisian 
speech and approved French writing may 
have had some unfortunate effects in en- 
hancing the caste feelings and politics of the 
French people. In Greece, I am told, this is 
tragically true. 

Professor Warfel immediately translates 
his version of the linguists’ statement into 
“the only source of correctness.” He then 
asserts that the linguists are usually talking 
only about local speech and that these 
parochial “usages must be exhibited against 
a world-wide norm, or the exhibition soon 
ceases to have any meaning or validity.” 
That is, he has done the easy and familiar 
trick of imagining a piece of illiterate speech 

' (2d ed.; London, 1921), p. 157. 


as the immediate model for a piece of formal 
writing, with the obviously absurd results, 
and then charged the linguists with recom- 
mending such a procedure as the only one. 
No linguist ever did so. — 

All students of language recognize a di- 
versity of habits in both speech and writing; 
they also recognize that the means of achiev- 
ing effective communication in a given situ- 
ation is to employ those language practices 
accepted as appropriate in a given situa- 
tion and for a particular purpose by the 
social group concerned. That the set of 
language habits employed by a group of 
cultivated people in one locality will over- 
lap in most details with those of a similarly 
cultivated group in another English-speak- 
ing locality is true, and so there is a kind of 
“norm” of usage among all cultivated Eng- 
lish-speaking people. The alternative, how- 
ever, of asserting that no local usage has 
ever any “meaning or validity” in either 
speech or writing is to deny the obvious fact 
that it is by the local usage that the group 
communicates always; it is also to throw out 
of existence a very large portion of English 
literature from the dialogue of Aleyn and 
John in The Reve’s Tale through Shake- 
speare, Dickens, and Hardy to most twen- 
tieth-century English and American writers, 
for they all use local speech in dialogue for 
characterization. 

Particular misstatements other than 
that taken up above are as follows. 

1. Speech sounds are common to all the 
higher animals and possibly to some of the 
lower ones.—Professor Warfel gives no au- 
thority for this position. Speech is consid- 
ered a purely human phenomenon by writers 
on child development,’ philosophy,’ anat- 

2 A.W. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the 


Man (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 107, 
112. 


3S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1948), p. 83; Grace de La- 
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omy and zodlogy,‘ psychology,® and lin- 
guistics® and by professors of English.’ In 
fact, I have found no writer who ascribed 
speech to animals since Herder disposed of 
the idea in his essay, The Origin of Language, 
in 1772, and I had supposed that he had 
forever laid the notion to rest. Professor 
Warfel has apparently confused speech and 
communication. It is true that all animals 
that have any sort of group or sexual life 
communicate,* but they do not have speech. 
Professor Warfel’s implication that Thoreau 
should have, by the linguists’ position, ac- 
quired the language of Walden from the 
animals about the pond obviously falls when 
its foundation statement is refuted. 

2. The history of the English language sup- 
plies proof at every turn of the superiority of 
the written form over the spoken.—Professor 
Warfel has no tape recordings of speech dur- 
ing “the history of the English language,” 
and all we know about the spoken English of 
the past is what can be inferred from the 
written. Professor Wyld assumes the two 
were very close together and offers much 
evidence for thinking so.* If, however, there 
is a reasonable assumption, it is that mate- 
rial written as dialogue—like the conversa- 
tion of the northern students alluded to 
above, the plays of Shakespeare, and all nar- 
rative and dramatic conversation—is closer 


guna, Speech: Its Function and Development (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), pp. 35-36, 
259-75. 


4J.Z. Young, Doubt and Certainty in Science (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1951), pp. 89-99; R. J. 
Pumphrey, The Origin of Language: An Inaugural 
Lecture (Liverpool: University of Liverpool Press, 
1951), pp. 1-33. 


°O.H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality 
Dynamics (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 
694-95. 

®E. Sapir, Language (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1921), p. 7. 

7E.g., R. A. Wilson, The Miraculous Birth of 
Language (London, 1937), pp. 110-13. 

5 Pumphrey, op. cit., pp. 1-33; Young, op. cit., 
pp. 88-99. 

* Wyld, op. cit., p. 137, et passim. 


to its contemporary speech than is non- 
dialogue writing. 

But the main issue here lies in the word 
“superiority.” Is Hooker’s prose superior to 
Falstaff’s or the grave-digger’s speech for 
the purposes Shakespeare had in mind in 
portraying these characters? In reality, no 
comparative evaluation can be made of 
speech and writing because their media, con- 
texts, and purposes are always different. 
Not even two speeches or two pieces of writ- 
ing can be compared for quality except when 
they are employed in the same context and 
for the same purpose. 

3. The history of prose style shows a steady 
increase of novelty, while the history of spoken 
speech [sic] shows no equivalent series of ad- 
vances.—Apart from the fact that this state- 
ment is contradicted in the one that follows 
it, Professor Warfel has no support for it. 
Writing is always more conservative than 
speech, and by and large those locutions 
only get into writing which are close to the 
tradition. Even the semi-illiterate who says 
ain’t as a matter of habit does not write it; 
ain’t is written by literary people to char- 
acterize members of the populace. If “the 
law of deterioration” operates always in 
“the area of spoken language,” as “in the 
oral transmission of ballads,” spoken Eng- 
lish should by now be so degenerated as to 
be totally unfit for use.'® It is interesting to 
note that Dryden attributed the improve- 
ment of dramatic literature in his day to the 
refinement of conversation after the Resto- 
ration." 

4. [Foreign terms are] picked up in reading 
and not from the lips of speakers—No one 
would cavil with this statement if it is lim- 
ited to those terms which are brought into 
the language in science and technology. But 
if Professor Warfel means to include all the 


10 Professor R. A. Nykl takes a view so contrary 
to this that he predicts English as a spoken medium 
will be so perfect in five hundred years that no one 
will be able to produce an artificial language as good 
as it will be (‘‘Brevity as a Criterion of Language,” 
American Journal of Philology, XLIX [1928], 73). 


4 Cited from Wyld, op. cit., p. 137. 
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vast number of words that came into com- 
mon use from the French in the Middle Ages 
and from other foreign groups at all times 
through trade, the history of the pronuncia- 
tion of those words refutes him. 

Most of Professor Warfel’s other state- 
ments depend upon these statements and 
stand or fall with them. 


Tuomas F. DunN 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


AN ACCEPTABLE COMMA SPLICE 


Compilers of handbooks generally con- 
demn the comma splice in almost absolute 
terms. Kierzek remarks that the error “is 
assumed to be an infallible sign of illiter- 
acy.” This strong language is perhaps neces- 
sary for ill-prepared students who do not 
know where one sentence ends and another 
begins. But there are few absolute rules in 
grammar, and it is well for teachers of com- 
position to know when usage sanctions the 
comma splice in formal expository English. 
Some handbook writers admit that a few ex- 
ceptional turns of phrase may acceptably 
employ comma splicing. The writers of the 
Century Collegiate Handbook and Kierzek, 
for example, approve commas separating 
three (or more) co-ordinate clauses that are 
short, formally parallel, and unified in 
thought, e.g., “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
Perrin notes that parallel construction occa- 
sionally makes a comma splice seem natural 
even in formal English. He instances a sen- 
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tence of E. M. Forster: “That is why, in the 
rather ramshackly course that lies ahead of 
us, we cannot consider fiction by periods, we 
must not contemplate the stream of time.” 

The purpose of this note is to present a 
formula and some examples of an acceptable 
comma splice that may be added to the 
short parallel triad of Kierzek and others, 
and to the form of parallelism instanced by 
Perrin. It is the formula “‘it was not merely 
this, it was also that.” This formula is fre- 
quently punctuated by a comma in present 
literary English. 

“To allow the Mahdi to enter Khartoum 
would not merely mean the return of the 
whole of the Sudan to barbarism, it would be 
a menace to the safety of Egypt herself” 
(Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians [New 
York, n.d.], p. 290). 

“Tt was more than annoyance, it was a 
pang” (Winston S. Churchill, A Roving Com- 
mission [New York, 1940], p. 22). 

“But history should not only remove 
prejudice, it should breed enthusiasm” 
(G. M. Trevelyan, Clio: A Muse, and Other 
Essays [London, 1913], p. 22). 

“To rate the Governor-General like a 
schoolboy was bad enough, to publish the 
lecture to the world was worse still” (Sir 
J. A. R. Marriott, England since Waterloo 
[London, 1950], p. 250). 


Davip S. BERKELEY 
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Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF CATCH 


Catch is a favorite shibboleth for those 
with a normative attitude toward differ- 
ences in pronunciation. The fairly wide- 
spread notion that the pronunciation rhym- 
ing with fetch is socially inferior has been 
succinctly put by Professor C. C. Fries in 
his American English Grammar: 


Pronunciations such as “ketch” for catch and 
“sit” for get... are not the characteristic modes 
of speech of university professors, or of the 
clergymen who preach from the pulpits in our 
large city churches, or of the judges of the su- 
preme court, or of the presidents of our most 
important banks, or even of those who habitual- 
ly patronize the opera [p. 10]. 


One who regularly says ketch but says git 
only in jest or in commands to animals is 
shocked to discover Fries attributing the 
same social status to ketch and git; such a re- 
action, however, is only marginally relevant. 
Observations that Episcopal bishops have 
said ketch in formal addresses are only 
slightly more pertinent. What is needed is 
comparable data from a large number of 
speakers, of various social backgrounds, rep- 
resentative of a large number of communi- 
ties. Such data can be found in the records of 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada. This summary on the pronuncia- 
tion of catch ‘s derived from research toward 
The Pronunciation of English in the Eastern 
United States, which Professor Hans Kurath, 
director of the Linguistic Atlas, and I hope 
to complete within the next year. It repre- 
sents the usage of over fifteen hundred in- 
formants, including the entire Atlantic Sea- 


' Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and Harlen M. 
Adams. 


board area from southern New Brunswick to 
northern Florida, plus West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, and southern Ontario. 

Pronunciations of catch are of two types: 
major varieties and minor varieties. The 
major varieties include /e/, the vowel of 
fetch, and /x/, the vowel of hatch. The minor 
varieties include /a/, the vowel of father, 
/e/, the vowel of hate, and /1/, the vowel of 
hit. 

Minor varieties: 


/a/: 2 occurrences, 1 in southern Ohio, 1 
in southern Georgia 

/e/: 2 occurrences, 1 in central New 
Hampshire, 1 in northern Vermont 

/1/: 26 occurrences: 4 in Maine, 7 in New 
Hampshire, 2 in Vermont, 4 in 
Massachusetts, 3 in Connecticut, 1 
in New York, 1 in New Jersey, 1 in 
Maryland, 2 in North Carolina, and 
1 in South Carolina; the majority of 
these informants were also recorded 
using /e/ 


The major varieties, /e/ and /x#/, were 
recorded from all states, except that all 
Florida informants used only /e/. A number 
of informants used both /e/ and /x#/, and 
some apparently attempted a compromise 
pronunciation, which is indicated in the 
table below with a question mark. 

Only in Ohio, the New York metropolitan 
area, central Pennsylvania, and central 
Massachusetts does majority usage favor 
/x/. In northern New England, upstate 
New York, Michigan, and the South At- 
lantic States, /e/ is the normal pronuncia- 
tion. Over three-fourths of the informants 
interviewed use only /e/, and less than a 
fifth clearly use only /z#/. Even if we add to 
this last group all the doubtful recordings— 
and I am inclined to think we should—the 
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general preponderance of /e/ is still over- 
whelming. 

Where cultured informants are con- 
cerned, the picture is somewhat different. 
No cultured informant uses /a/, /e/, or /1/. 
For the major varieties, we have the follow- 
ing picture of cultured usage: 


a 
° 

~ 


— 


CHRON 


wl or ocoooorooo 


oo 


The heaviest preponderance of /#/ in 
cultured speech is found in those areas 
where /z/ is strongest in the usage of all in- 
formants—Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and metropolitan New York—and in 
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Virginia, where the traditions of the planta- 
tion class seem to favor /z#/ as a polite pro- 
nunciation. It is possible that the prestige of 
/#/ in the South may be due to its occur- 
rence in British Received Pronunciation, 
since most of the southern informants who 
have /z/ in catch also rhyme vase with days 
and have /v/ as the second consonant in 
nephew. 

It is always dangerous to speculate on 
linguistic tendencies. It may be that the 
pronunciation with /z/ is on its way to gen- 
eral acceptance. On the other hand, since 
/#/ in the South is associated with the pre- 
rogatives of an older social order, it could 
come about that in the South the spread of 
economic and educational opportunities 
may bring greater prestige for /e/ rather 
than a tendency to acquire /x/. If one re- 
calls the popular middle western scorn for 
the “broad a,” it is not utterly fantastic 
that some nativist movement in the Ameri- 
can heartland might stigmatize /#/ as an 
effete Briticism or as a pronunciation which 
educational bureaucrats are attempting to 
impose upon red-blooded American individ- 
ualists. Happily, there is no need to react 
violently; we have ample justification for 
pronouncing catch to rhyme with either 
hatch or fetch, depending on our personal 
taste and the region we came from. 


RAVEN I. McDavip, Jr. 


Lrncutstic ATLAS OF THE U.S. AND CANADA 


“These violets will outbloom and outflower any other variety.” Radio com- 


mercial. 


Why is the above sentence repulsive to us, although we accept “outdo,” “out- 
last,” and “outwit” (coll., “-smart’’)? Perhaps because we wince at the idea that 
flowers may bloom competitively; however, cf. ‘‘outshine.” 

Admen, out-Winchelling Winchell, may soon offer us an orange juice guaran- 
teed to outtaste all other brands. And if, as time passes, such coinages out- 
please more roundabout expressions, we may expect to hear that free men 
ought to outhope Communists and that a true Christian should strive to out- 


love his fellow-men. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DELMER RODABAUGH 
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The Council at Boston 


Ts Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
also celebrated the fifty-first year of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English, 
the oldest organization of the sort in the 
United States. The program was not only 
substantial; it was also pleasing, so that the 
1,570 persons who were registered at the 
convention felt well repaid for the expendi- 
ture of their Thanksgiving vacation—and 
in many cases the year’s vacation money. 


General 


Standing room only was the lot of late- 
comers to the first general session in the 
main ballroom of the Statler on Thanksgiv- 
ing evening. Second Vice-President Helen 
K. Mackintosh, presiding, provided inform- 
ative, emotionally appropriate introduc- 
tions of the two speakers. Lennox Grey’s 
presidential address, ‘‘Perspectives in 1952,” 
surveyed our organizational and profession- 
al situation in unusual word pictures. Dora 
V. Smith presented The English Language 
Arts in historical perspective. The audience 
applauded long for both of these effective 
addresses, which are printed—without the 
personal charm of their delivery—in the 
February English Journal. 

The second general session, on Friday 
morning, heard Robert C. Pooley’s plea for 
unity on the big issues we face as teachers of 
English, Arno Jewett’s discussion of “The 
Underprivileged in Language Arts,” and 
Harlen Adams’ statesman-like ‘Proposals 
for 1953.” All of these papers will appear in 
the March English Journal. 

The program at the Annual Dinner first 
honored the New England Association at 
the entrance upon its second half-century. 
Toastmaster Strang Lawson, past president 


More than were expected arrived in time for 
pre-convention sightseeing, since they would 
have had to miss most of the week from 
school anyway and Boston seemed just the 
place to be at Thanksgiving; fortunately, 
the weather was perfect, and trips to Con- 
cord and for Thanksgiving dinner at Plym- 
outh were popular. More than two-score 
Canadians were present, and visitors from 
such far countries as Austria, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, China, and Formosa. 


Sessions 


of the New York State English Council, 
praised New England for the good men and 
women she had contributed through migra- 
tion to other regions, notably his own state. 
There were greetings to the New England 
Association from Mark Keppel, of Harvard 
University, and Claude M. Fuess, emeritus 
headmaster of Philips Academy, Andover. 
The response for the Association, by Marion 
C. Sheridan, its president this year and in 
1937, was an interesting recall of the high- 
lights of its history. 

The principal address of the evening was 
Archibald MacLeish’s “‘Traditions and Ho- 
rizons in the Teaching of Poetry.” He re- 
viewed amusingly the teaching of poets 
rather than of poems during his own school- 
days. Then, becoming serious, he said that 
to think that artists are taught by critics isa 
misconception. Also, although the New 
Critics’ insistence upon close attention to 
the text has been salutary, it is possible to 
become so absorbed in the details as to miss 
the poem. Now a new pedantry is closing in 
on the poets, and the hunt for ambiguities is 
on 


A poem should be handled as a radio- 
active substance. It is a work of art which 
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must be understood in context. What is a 
poem? And what is the context proper to a 
poem? 

MacLeish described—not defined—a po- 
em as “an action having for its aim and pur- 
pose so to shape our lives that experience 
can be known and possessed.” Since art is an 
extension into another direction, the context 
of a poem is that part of experience too close 
to us for us to be able to see it. The context 
of the poem is the most immediate, individ- 
ual experience of our lives. How, as teachers, 
are we to bring the poem and the context to- 
gether? Two things, he thinks, are necessary 
in terms of thinking. The student must learn 
to realize that a poem is capable of action, of 
giving him, the student, experience. He must 
also learn that reading is not a passive 
thing, that a man engages in the labor of 
reading. A poet can make us alive to life, can 
make our lives alive to us. In his own course 
at Harvard he teaches only a small number 
of poems about which the students do a 
great deal of discussing and writing. “The 
experience of poetry,” he concluded, “‘is one 
of the deepest, and well worth opening to 
each generation of mankind.” 

The closing luncheon was also a happy 
occasion. As President Grey said, the two 
addresses were excellent complements. John 
Thomas Gould, farmer-editor-poet talked 
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about “‘The Cumulative Effect of the Fungi- 
cidal Treatment, or, The Public Printer 
Rides Again.” He read from government 
publications, chiefly Maine agriculture bul- 
letins, amusingly bana] statements, many of 
them in ridiculously pretentious language. 
Then he read parts of an ironic paper he had 
contributed to a national farm paper, with 
all the flags of satire flying in its content and 
wording. But the climax was selections from 
the five hundred serious letters of inquiry 
about the procedure of increasing a cow’s 
milk production by changing the angle of 
elevation of its horns. Mr. Gould drew no 
pedagogical moral, but at least two are self- 
evident. 

The last speaker was poet and story- 
writer Jesse Stuart. His “Farm Boy to Au- 
thor’’ recounted his own experience from his 
first delayed introduction to reading, doing 
heavy manual labor while still a boy to get 
money to continue his schooling, meeting in 
teaching mountain schools difficulties simi- 
lar to those of Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
master, and finally going back to live and 
write where he was born, in W-Hollow. 
When the audience insisted upon an encore, 
Mr. Stuart closed his brief response, and the 
convention, with the firm statement: “The 
teaching profession is the greatest in the 
world, and we better teach them right.” 


Group Meetings 


The first part of Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to three simultaneous large-group 
“conferences” at which set addresses were 
made. The audiences of the large-group con- 
ferences were expected to break up into a 
number of prearranged discussion groups 
whose topics grew out of the addresses at the 
conferences. For the most part the auditors 
did go to the designated discussion groups. 
The recorders of these discussions reported 
that talk was free and pointed. The plan and 
the topics were well conceived. 

On Thursday evening after the General 
Session those who wished viewed the short- 
ened, classroom version of Two Years before 


the Mast prepared by the Council’s Com- 
mittee To Co-operate with Teaching Film 
Custodians. The committee also presented 
an adaptation of That Forsyte Woman, 
which was still in process, with further work 
necessary before it can be offered to schools. 
Members of the committee answered ques- 
tions about the film and their methods of 
work. On Friday evening Dr. Mark May, of 
Yale University, chairman of the board of 
Teaching Film Custodians, was present and 
answered a number of questions before the 
showing of That Forsyte Woman. Only one 
film was possible because the dinner pro- 
gram had run longer than usual. 
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College 


The College Section meeting Saturday 
morning was devoted to a symposium on ap- 
proaches to the teaching of literature. Its 
chairman was Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan 
University, who had arranged the program. 
Participants were Louise M. Rosenblatt, 
New York University; Albert L. Walker, 
State University of Iowa (by proxy); and 
Warren Taylor, Oberlin College. 

Miss Rosenblatt stressed that our first 
consideration should be the needs and abili- 
ties of our students. She reminded us that 
reading should be an intimate transaction 
between the individual and the work being 
read, that words are just black marks on a 
page until some human being responds, and 
that criticism begins with reflection on re- 
sponse. As teachers, we cannot assume thata 
student can read a work of literature with- 
in the framework of this conception. The 
question then becomes how we can help the 
student to a personal sense of viewing litera- 
ture as an event in the life of the reader. Any 
reading list should take into consideration 
the capacities and equipment each student 
brings to it. In the past quarter of a century, 
too many students have gone through the 
introductory course unscathed and un- 
touched because they were not ready to 
tackle Beowulf, the metrical romances, the 
Faerie Queene, and Paradise Lost in chrono- 
logical order! Emphasis should be on the 
text of the works read, the students should 
start with works which can be linked with 
their own life-context, and as teachers we 
should help them move more sensitively to 
the next work of literature and life-experi- 
ence. In this way the course should and can 
present a progressive challenge. 

Professor Walker’s paper was very ex- 
pertly read by Brice Harris, Penn State, 
general chairman of the meeting, who had 
received it from a midwestern snowdrift 
which had prevented the writer’s own ap- 
pearance. Professor Walker reminded us 
that no one approach to the teaching of liter- 
ature is the final answer and that we might 
all improve our general methods if research 
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Section 


were undertaken to find out certain things. 
For example, what are the relations be- 
tween student reading interests, aptitudes, 
and personality traits? What kinds of stimu- 
lus do certain texts exact? As college teach- 
ers of English we should stop fighting 
among ourselves, stop aping science, and 
develop our own program of action for 
teaching literature. Such a program, he be- 
lieves, might well include the following proj- 
ects: adopt a purposeful eclecticism in teach- 
ing; foster new research on the reactions of 
people who read; try out a pilot course on 
literature for everybody, worked out by 
teacher and students together, in which the 
focus is on the reader’s taking what he can 
use; recommend to the National Council 
of Teachers of English that it foster new 
kinds of research for Ph.D.’s in English. He 
concluded with the reminder that literature 
often works its magic in spite of what we do! 

The third paper, by Warren Taylor, 
Oberlin College, entitled ‘Beyond Criti- 
cism,”’ was couched in the form of a letter to 
Longinus, to whom Professor Taylor was 
reporting on the various schools of contem- 
porary criticism now with us. Taylor thinks 
Edmund Wilson, in this country, and V. S. 
Pritchett in Britain, are the only two con- 
temporary critics who in any way approach 
the “‘sublimity” of Longinus in joining liter- 
ature and life. Philosophical criticism, Tay- 
lor said, requires literature and criticism to 
go beyond the problems of form. Today we 
do not have, and we need, philosophical 
criticism, because what matters most are the 
qualities of mind and men, and philosophical 
criticism can help to stimulate them. 

At the conclusion of the papers, only a 
few minutes were left for a discussion of 
them and for the annual Section business 
meeting. This was presided over by Brice 
Harris, Vice-Chairman of the Section, sub- 
stituting for Chairman Barriss Mills, Purdue 
University, who was unable to be present. 
The following persons were elected by the 
group to the Section nominating committee: 
T. J. Kallsen, University of West Virginia, 
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and Eugene Waffle, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. John C. Gerber, Iowa, 
was Executive Committee’s appointee to the 
committee. The members of the College Sec- 
tion Nominating Committee propose candi- 
dates for the Section Committee and for 
College English advisers to be elected by 
members of the Section by mail ballot next 
May. Professor Kallsen is the chairman of 
this committee. 


CCCC 


The third annual luncheon meeting of the 
College Conference on Composition and 
Communication was held Friday noon at the 
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Hotel Bradford. Harold B. Allen, University 
of Minnesota, presided. Following the lunch- 
eon a discussion program was held on the 
subject ‘How Can We Best Teachand Test 
Critical Reading?” Moderator was Thomas 
F. Dunn, Drake University. Paul B. Diede- 
rich, Educational Testing Service, read a 
paper which was subsequently commented 
upon by Newman B. Birk, Tufts College; 
William C. Hummel, Kansas State College; 
and J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida.' 
It was announced that the 1953 spring con- 
ference will be held March 13-14 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, and that the 1954 
conference will be held at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel in St. Louis. 


Business 


Train arrivals and meetings to follow left 
the Board of Directors only about three and 
a half hours for its work. The Board pro- 
ceeded briskly all this time and could have 
used another hour to advantage. The chief 
break with Council tradition was to au- 
thorize the Executive Committee to employ 
an Executive Secretary, who would take 
over much of the work now done by the 
Secretary-Treasurer and also improve and 
extend Council activities. This has been dis- 
cussed more or less ever since Walter Barnes 
recommended it in his president’s report in 
1933. 

Marion Sheridan, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, which included also 
Harold A. Anderson, Robert C. Pooley, 
Angela M. Broening, and Mark Neville, pre- 
sented the slate of officers proposed by 
the committee in the May magazines, and 
moved its adoption. When her motion had 
been passed, President Grey asked for nomi- 
nations from the floor. Upon motion of Ruth 
Strickland, nominations were closed and the 
Secretary instructed to cast one ballot for 
these candidates: 


For President, HARLEN M. Apams, Chico, Cali- 
fornia 

For First Vice-President, Lov LA BRANT, New 
York City 


For Second Vice-President, BLANCHE TREZE- 
VANT, Tallahassee, Florida 

For Secretary-Treasurer, W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Sheridan then reported a recom- 
mendation by her committee to the Execu- 
tive Committee that when the Executive 
Secretary is employed Wilbur Hatfield be 
made Honorary Secretary-Treasurer for 
life. 

By ballot the Directors chose as the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1953: Paul Farmer, 
Atlanta, chairman; Helene Hartley, Syra- 
cuse; Helen K. Mackintosh, Washington, 
D.C.; Mark Neville, Chicago; and Dora V. 
Smith, Minneapolis. These persons have un- 
til March 15 to make their report. 

The Annual Business Meeting, in which 
all members may participate, adopted the 
two constitutional amendments proposed in 
the October magazines. The net result of 
these is to open Emeritus Membership at 
$1.75 per year to any who retire at or after 
sixty-five years of age and have been mem- 
bers for the preceding ten years; and to pro- 
vide for amendments to the By-Laws by a 
majority vote at any Annual Meeting if 


' The proceedings will be published in the CCCC 
Bulletin, 
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thirty days’ notice has been given or by a 
three-quarters’ vote without notice. (The 
only vital matter covered by the By-Laws is 
the amount of dues.) 

The resolutions proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions through its chair- 
man, Helene Hartley, were considered and 
adopted one by one. These expressed real 
gratitude to the Boston convention com- 
mittee and its capable chairman for the con- 
scientious and efficient management of the 
many necessary arrangements, and also to 
the hotel, to the Chamber of Commerce, to 
the exhibitors, and to the officers of the 
Council, especially those who had prepared 
the program. They extended congratulations 
and good wishes to the New England Associ- 
ation “as it embarks on the second half- 
century of activity.” They praised local 
English organizations for their professional 
alertness, recognized the Council’s “unique 
position”—with strong membership in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and colleges 
—“as an integrating force in the teaching 
profession” and urged continuing examina- 
tion of the problems of articulation. They 
urged that the NCTE try to “persuade ad- 
ministrators to point out to teachers of Eng- 
lish the important services available to them 
through membership in the NCTE. It seems 
necessary to quote the following resolutions 
in full: 


Wuere<as the rapid increase in public school 
enrolment, especially in the lower grades, has 
caused a preoccupation with the expansion of 
the physical plant; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE should use every 
possible means to call attention to the fact that 
effective teaching cannot be expected under 
conditions of excessive teacher load and class 
size. 

WHEREAS the long and devoted work of the 
Curriculum Commission has now resulted in the 
publication of Volume I of its proposed five-vol- 
ume series; be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to 
the Commission for its great expenditure of time 
and energy and talent in the production of The 
English Language Arts; and further, that we 
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urge all members of the Council to insure the 
careful study and use of the volume by teachers 
and administrators everywhere. 


David H. Russell declared that the reso- 
lutions of the Council should include pro- 
nouncements upon matters of educational 
policy and offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English express approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s plan of al- 
locating certain channels to educational televi- 
sion, and that the Executive Committee of the 
Council plan the preparation of some informa- 
tional materials about methods of helping estab- 
lish educational television stations and pro- 
grams. 


The meeting also ordered that hereafter 
all resolutions to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions must be submitted 
before a fixed date, which was to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee later. 
That date has now been set as October 31. 
This ruling or date can be altered only by 
vote of the Annual Meeting. Other resolu- 
tions may be proposed from the floor but, if 
controversial, will stand little chance of 
approval. 

Marion C. Sheridan, for the Nominating 
Committee, proposed the following for Di- 
rectors-at-Large for three years, and they 
were elected: Neal Cross, Greeley, Colorado; 
Adelaide Cunningham, Atlanta; C. Wayne 
Hall, Quebec, Canada; James H. Mason, 
Helena, Georgia; Fannie Jane Ragland, Cin- 
cinnati; and Margarete Teer, Baton Route, 
Louisiana. 

The Annual Business Meeting, working 
as rapidly as safety permitted, found the 
single hour allotted in the program insuf- 
ficient. 

The Council will meet next Thanksgiving 
in Los Angeles. For 1954 it has invitations 
from Atlantic City, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. The 
choice will be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its midwinter meeting. 
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College Section Election 


The following nominations were submit- 
ted by the Nominating Committee of the 
College Section of NCTE: 


I. Section Committee 

Kar W. Dykema, Youngstown College, 
Ohio 

ALFRED H. Grommon, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Joun C. Honces, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville 

Espy W. Miter, Glenville State Col- 
lege, W.Va. 


IT. Board of Directors 

Jane DALE, Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth 

BEvERLY E. Fisuer, Santa Monica City 
College, Calif. 

STEWART GorDON, University of Chi- 
cago 

James A. Work, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


III. College English Advisers 


American Literature before 1912 
WALTER B air, University of Chicago 
Eart Saucier, East Texas State 

Teachers College, Commerce 

Nineteenth-Century British Literature 

Giapys EKEBERG, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 

Josep E. BAKER, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 


Language 

C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

James B. McMILLAN, University of 
Alabama, University 

British Literature since 1912 

J. O. Batmey, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

FREDERICK P. MAyeEr, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Communication 

NeEwMAN B. Birk, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 

Ken Macrorie, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing (on leave of 
absence) 

Criticism 

Rue E. Foster, West Virginia Uni 
versity, Morgantown 

WarREN Taytor, Oberlin College, 
Ohio 

Drama 

ALAN S. Downer, Princeton Univer- 
sity 

RoBEeRT WARNOCK, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs 

American Literature since 1912 

LisLE A. Rose, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Ray B. West, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

GERALD E. BENTLEY, Princeton Uni- 
versity 

Louts C. ZuckER, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 


Candidates for the Section Committee and for the Board of Directors are elected to serve 
three-year terms; College English advisers are elected for two-year terms. Additional nomi- 
nations may be made by petition signed by fifteen members of the Section and filed with 
the Secretary of the Council, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21. The election will be 
conducted by mail in May, and the persons elected will begin their terms next November. 
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SIX COMMON DENOMINATORS FOR 
“College Reading or Study Programs” are 
discussed in the December Journal of Higher 
Education by Phillip Shaw, study-program 
director, Brooklyn College. He maintains 
that the foundation of any such program 
should be the channeling of the various self- 
expressed needs of students requesting guid- 
ance to the desire for academic success. This 
is the first denominator. The others are that 
the program should “‘seek to amend all de- 
mands of the metier,” including doing home- 
work efficiently, engaging in class activities 
effectively, taking examinations profitably, 
and reading for leisure with enjoyment; that 
instruction should be not only on each of the 
various academic skills but also on the meth- 
ods of assimilating each skill with the others; 
that students must be induced to like to 
study; that the student must be led to be 
self-dependent; and that group work is a 
necessary part of any corrective college pro- 
gram. His final conclusion is that the student 
who doesn’t succeed in correcting his weak- 
ness to meet the minimum requirements of 
his academic needs should not repeat the 
course but receive clinical consideration 
from a counselor or a psychologist. 


IN “CONFESSIONS OF A WRITING 
Teacher” (November American Mercury) 
Isaac Rosenfeld very candidly states it as 
his opinion that “writing courses are a waste 
of time and money for everyone concerned.” 
He is referring primarily to creative writing. 
Students have a false conception of writing. 
They think it is something mechanical which 
can be learned by rote, by getting the right 
angle, the gimmick. But writing is not a sub- 
ject like geometry, where everything follows 
from a set of principles. It is an art; it is pri- 
marily a matter of “seeing, of feeling, and 
understanding—in short a way of life.”” And 
a way of life is not going to be learned in the 
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classroom. “A whole lifetime may not be 
long enough.” But since courses in writing 
are likely to continue regardless of the argu- 
ments in favor of stopping them, he offers 
several suggestions for their improvement. 
Among these are: that it be stated at the 
outset that writing cannot be taught, 
though it can to some extent (depending on 
the student’s gift) be learned; that the dif- 
ference between courses in writing and 
courses in nonaesthetic subjects be pre- 
served and everything possible done to 
maintain their aesthetic standards; and that 
the writing classes be prevented from con- 
tributing to the debasement of language by 
their disregard of these standards. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AT 
Syracuse University, because of the de- 
mands of high schools for people trained in 
journalism, is conducting this year for the 
first time a new course, ‘Principles of High 
School Journalism.” It has a twofold objec- 
tive: to train prospective high school teach- 
ers in the supervision of school publication 
and to train students for the teaching of 
journalism in high schools. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
tion, painfully aware of the decrease in 
number of students taking foreign languages 
in our American schools and colleges, and 
also realizing the importance of a knowledge 
of foreign tongues by American leaders in a 
closely knit world, has secured a grant of 
$120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the study of this whole problem. The 
grapevine has it that the study will include 
methods of instruction as well as the impor- 
tance and objectives of such study. 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Commission has announced that eighteen 
applications for construction permits for 
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noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions have been filed to date. The education- 
al institutions which have been granted per- 
mits include the University of Southern 
California; Kansas State College; the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at Albany, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, New York City, 
Rochester, and Syracuse; and the Univer- 
sity of Houston. As of early December, ap- 
plications are still pending for the Con- 
necticut Board of Education at Bridgeport. 
Hartford, and Norwich; the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Board of Education; Bay Area 
Educational Television Association, San 
Francisco; Lindsay Hopkins Vocation 
School at Miami, Florida; New Jersey 
State Department of Education; and the 
University of the State of New York at 
Ithaca and Utica. 

Although a construction permit for a 
nonreserved commercial station has been 
granted Michigan State College, no action 
has been taken on the similar applications 
submitted by Loyola University at New 
Orleans, the University of Missouri, Cornell 
University, and Port Arthur College. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR OVERSEAS 
students will be held at four British univer- 
sities this year. Since 1948, when British 
universities organized their joint summer 
program, a total of 1,700 Americans have 
enrolled in these summer sessions. While 
they and other English-speaking students 
make up the majority, there are usually 
representatives from fifteen to twenty-five 
countries at each course. Teachers, post- 
graduate students, college juniors and sen- 
iors, and others with suitable qualifications 
are admitted. The courses may be recog- 
nized for credits at United State universities 
and for grants under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

At Stratford the University of Birming- 
ham will present “Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Drama,” Oxford will give “Litera- 
ture and Politics in the Twentieth Century,” 
while at the University of Edinburgh the 
Scottish Universities will present ““The De- 
velopment of Modern Western Civiliza- 
tion.” Application forms for the summer 


schools and further information about the 
courses may be obtained from British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, or from the In- 
stitute of International Education, 1 East 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


SOME OF THE COMPLEX RELATION- 
ships which exist between movies (and other 
media) and parents, children, and critics are 
explored with considerable penetration by 
David and Evelyn T. Riesman in “Movies 
and Audiences” (November American Quar- 
terly). They make the point that parents can 
share the culture of books with their chil- 
dren but often cannot share the culture of 
comics, movies, or TV; these mass media 
“appeal to children over the heads of par- 
ents much as the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
did.” Perhaps one reason for this may be 
that the films actually are too mature, move 
too fast for older people to catch on to, and 
that adults will therefore have to learn the 
new language of the films if they are to ap- 
preciate some of the ambiguities of commu- 
nication in which the movies and other me- 
dia are involved. For example, the Ries- 
mans think the problem film may be a far 
wider category in fact than is popularly sup- 
posed; that part of the fascination of many 
films to youngsters is that they help them 
“to understand the complex network of in- 
terpersonal relations.’””’ The authors also 
stress the fact that the movies, comics, and 
television are blamed for all our ills because 
by chance they have developed at the his- 
toric moment when the philosophy about 
bringing up children has been to leave them 
to their own devices. “Their own devices” 
have been the mass media, and now parents 
have begun to beat a retreat from laissez 
faire without having arrived at any real 
solution. The Riesmans think that if par- 
ents had sturdier convictions about the 
worth of music and literature, for example, 
and about the exercise of their own au- 
thority, they might object less about how 
the youngsters use their “free time.” (For a 
marvelous example of the effect of the sen- 
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sational Mickey Spillane, on the impres- 
sionable youth of America, see the short 
story composed by nine-year-old Richard 
Orr, of Pittsburgh, “The Case of the 
Twisted Tongue,” printed in Bennett Cerf’s 
column in the Saturday Review of Decem- 
ber 13.) 


MANY WHO KNOW STERLING A. 
Leonard’s Current English Usage know 
nothing of the man who conceived and al- 
most completed that study, which has 
proved very important in the history of 
teaching English. In the December issue of 
G.‘and C. Merriam Company’s free publi- 
cation called Word Study Robert C. Pooley, 
who knew Leonard very well, presents a 
brief biography and a tribute to him. 


RAISING THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
certification of teachers of English is one of 
our urgent needs. At present too many per- 
sons entirely unqualified to teach and others 
prepared to teach some other subject are 
teaching full programs of English, and many 
more are filling out their programs with one 
or more classes in English. The results are 
what might be expected. 

The Virginia Association is moving to do 
something about it. At its annual meeting 
in the fall it adopted the following resolu- 
tion: (1) that the State Board of Education 
raise the certification requirements for 
teachers of English in Virginia to 24 semes- 
ter hours and (2) that the State Board of 
Education include the teaching field of Eng- 
lish in the next state teaching scholarship 
program. Resolution (2) means that some 
state funds should be allotted to institutions 
training teachers. The resolution is being 
adopted by sections of the Virginia Associa- 
tion as rapidly as their meetings occur. 

Surely the requirement asked is a mini- 
mum, and, of course, such a resolution is 
only the first step in a campaign. Legisla- 
tures are not likely to act until all teachers 
of all subjects, represented by state educa- 
tion associations, ask them to. In many 
cases the support of lay civic groups will 
be necessary. (See the March College Eng- 
lish for a report on a nationwide survey of 
teacher certification. ) 


ENGLISH 


“TMPROVING LARGE MEETINGS” IS 
the general topic of the issue of Adult Lead- 
ership for December. The whole group of 
articles was prepared by a committee, but 
no two of them are alike in form. A large- 
group meeting is, regardless of size, one in 
which there are platform group and audi- 
ence. The writers emphasize the need for 
planning and, back of the planning, for see- 
ing clearly just what a meeting is to ac- 
complish and, back of that, for knowing 
the needs and desires of the people in the 
audience. Straight exposition, outlining, 
and dramatic narrative alternate in the 
presentation. Useful to teachers as citizens 
and especially to officers of any sort of pro- 
fessional or civic organizations. The single- 
copy price is fifty cents. The address is 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 


TWO YEARS AGO PASADENA 
schools made headline news when the city 
fired its superintendent of schools. In the 
November Harper's Magazine Joseph 
Brandt, chairman of the graduate depart- 
ment of journalism at the University of 
California, describes what has been going 
on in the Pasadena schoo] system since 
then. On the theory that there is only 
one way to resolve the doubts of par- 
ents about the education their children 
receive, namely, to let the citizens study 
their own problems, a_twelve-member 
citizens’ survey committee with two full- 
time co-directors was formed. That commit- 
tee decided that the survey must be made 
by the citizens themselves, with educational 
experts simply standing by for consultation 
and technical help. As a result, during the 
past months, 117 committees, with a total 
membership of 1,019 citizens, have been 
examining their schools. The net result is 
that they have concluded that their school 
system actually is better than most! The 
detailed findings have been published by the 
five-member board of education in a 1,012- 
page volume in an edition of 2,000 copies. 
The Haynes Foundation is making available 
on a loan basis 2,000 copies of a 150-page 
summary. 
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About Literature and Language 


POETS UNDER THIRTY WHO HAVE 
not published a book of verse may enter as 
many as eight poems (if they do not total 
more than eight pages) in a contest spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Manuscripts must be mailed before mid- 
night, March 15. Three prizes of $50 each 
will be awarded. Further details may be 
secured from the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
251 South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE “YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER 
Poets” is open to any writer under forty 
who has not had a book of verse published. 
No fixed number of poems is set, but the 
manuscript should make between forty-six 
and sixty-four pages, with a maximum of 
forty lines per page. The winning manu- 
script, selected by W. H. Auden, will be 
published as a volume of this series by 
the Yale University Press. The compe- 
tition closes March 1 and is an annual 
affair. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERA- 
ture has this year been awarded to the 
French novelist, Francois Mauriac, author 
of The Family, Therése, Viper’s Tangle, The 
Pharisee, The Loved and the Unloved, and 
the recently translated Life of Christ. A 
brief but informative article on Mauriac by 
Thierry Maulnier appears in the New York 
Times Book Review (November 30). 


POETRY .LAST FALL CELEBRATED 
the fortieth anniversary of its founding by 
Harriet Monroe, and Life (November 24) 
gave “‘A Birthday Party for Poetry” by de- 
voting some ten pages to reprinting the 
early poems of now famous poets whose 
budding powers were first recognized by 
Poetry. Accompanying each selection are 
excellent photographs of the authors, among 
whom are Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, E. E. Cummings, 
and T. S. Eliot. This is a good article to 
which to refer students because the print- 
ing of these selections side by side, without 
comment, helps the reader to get a sense of 


the historical development of contemporary 
American poetry by reading the poetry. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S JOHN 
Brown’s Body and its current dramatic read- 
ing under the direction of Charles Laughton 
is the subject of a well-illustrated article in 
Collier’s (November 29). Such articles have 
particular value for students because the 
mere fact that poetry is considered suffi- 
ciently important to be discussed in mass- 
circulation magazines helps to break down 
the chronic barriers between them and what 
they conceive to be useless aestheticism. 


“DEFENDERS OF GRAMMATICAL 
Heresy,” by Louis Foley, in the Phi Delia 
Kappan for December attacks “liberal” 
linguists, using as the sole illustration the 
fact that some of them have tolerated 
“ain’t” in some constructions. He makes 
the most complete case against “ain’t” that 
we have seen, with only one weak spot, but 
he does not thereby prove the linguists 
wrong in approving “It is me”’ or dozens of 
other locutions the older authorities con- 
demned. 


AMERICAN SPEECH FOR MAY (JUST 
received) contains three articles which 
teachers interested in language but not 
specialists in study of it will find valuable 
for the central ideas presented but tiresome 
in their elaboration. 

“The Vocabulary of Moby Dick,” by 
C. Merton Babcock, shows by a multi- 
tude of examples that Melville used many 
words that appear in the Dictionary of 
American English and in Mathews’ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms years before, in 
many cases many years before, the earliest 
examples cited in these dictionaries; that he 
likewise antedated the earliest examples of 
some entries in the New English Dictionary; 
that he used some words not in any of these; 
and that he supplied new senses for some of 
the words listed in them. For example, he 
used “directly” in the sense of “after a 
little” or “pretty soon” thirty-one years 
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earlier than they record it, and “‘hayseed”’ 
in the sense of a “rustic” thirty-eight years 
earlier. Some of his contemporaries con- 
demned his free language. 

“The Nature of the Gerund and the 
Participle,” by Neille Shoemaker, shows 
that since gerunds and participles have lost 
their distinction in form through dropping 
of the endings they have become more and 
more alike in use. Many of the similari- 
ties which he cites in detail may, one sus- 
pects, be summed up by saying that they 
both have verbs’ capacity to take comple- 
ments, objects, and adverbial modifiers and 
to have (implied) subjects. Classifying some 
uses of both as adverbial explains some com- 
mon constructions that teachers who at- 
tempt to analyze any sentence presented to 
them may have found difficult. Shoemaker 
is an acute observer. 

“Disparaging Demonstratives,” by 
M. Bertins Charnley, points out the in- 
teresting fact that “that,” “‘this,” “such,” 
and “one”? may more or less subtly dis- 
parage the person or thing represented by 
the nouns they modify. In literary language 
these demonstratives may be used with 
more explicitly disparaging adjectives, but 
colloquially ‘‘That man!” expresses dis- 
approval. 


A UNIQUE AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
poetry conference was held October 21-27 
at West Riding, England. Under the leader- 
ship of four poets, Kathleen Raine, Edmund 
Blunden, Leonard Clark, and Robert Git- 
tings, small groups of teachers “enjoyed the 
rediscovery of poetry.” Living in the com- 
pany of poets and talking with them con- 
versationally was part of the pleasure, old 
and new arguments about content, form, 
and function flashed back and forth, and 
recitals of poetry and music were heard and 
discussed. Much of the discussion cen- 
tered upon children and poetry, how to feed 
imagination through the arts, and how to 
help children enrich their lives through 
poetry and carry some of its pleasures on 
into their adult world. All this is reported in 
the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times (October 31). 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE NOVELIST 
in making characters appear real are en- 
gagingly discussed by Margaret Kennedy 
under the title “How Ought a Novelist—?” 
in the November Fortnighily. How an artist 
says anything must depend on what he has 
to say, observes Miss Kennedy, and there 
can be no one way in which a novelist 
“ought.” All novelists, however, have a 
common problem. They must sustain the 
double functions of creation and narrative— 
must first invent characters and then tell us 
about them. During the narrative the reader 
needs to forget that the novelist, and the 
novelist alone, is responsible for these 
people and these events. The whole history 
of the novel, says Miss Kennedy, is bound 
up with the development of contrivances 
whereby the narrator has sought to rid him- 
self of entire responsibility for his charac- 
ters, to make it appear that they existed in 
some mind other than his own. She then 
goes on to discuss Defoe’s autobiographical 
method, Richardson’s device of the ficti- 
tious narrator, and Fielding’s device of the 
author-onlooker. Of Jane Austen, with 
whom Miss Kennedy is chiefly concerned, 
she remarks: “She tells her stories with the 
calm authority of a mother relating to her 
children the story of the three bears. Direct 
assertion has few terrors for her.” Jane 
Austen, says Miss Kennedy, exemplifies a 
truth which has never perhaps been fully 
accepted by any generation: “In art there 
is but one law: what you can do, you 
may do.” 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT FULL-PAGE IL- 
lustrations in color of the flowers which 
Shakespeare loved and cited, complete with 
footnote references to the plays, appear in 
the Christmas number of the J/Ilustrated 
London News. 


T. S. ELIOT’S LONG SEARCH FOR 
the meaning of life as told in his poetry and 
plays is discussed by that excellent British 
critic, V. S. Pritchett in, “An American 
Puritan in England” (New York Times 
Book Review, November 30). Pritchett re- 
marks that it is tempting to see Eliot as a 
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trim antibohemian with black bowler and 
umbrella, the well-known symbols of male 
respectability, ushering us to our seats in 
hell, but that actually he belongs to that 
tremendous boiling-over of creative energy 
which began in Europe just before 1914 and 
lasted until the thirties. What made The 
Waste Land important, Pritchett says, was 
that it gave us a means of apprehending 
time itself. “Tradition was to be seen by 
working back into the present,” and Eliot 
has explored this again and again. The 
clinching things in his poetry, Pritchett 
thinks, are “the sliding imagery, the power 
of symbols, the power to make hard think- 
ing sensuously felt, where commonly it has 
been ‘sicklied o’er.’ Eliot is an American 
Puritan; he prejudges experience. Hence his 
very canny assumption of premature old 
age; the frosty glint of self-mockery; there 
are occasional engaging signs of practical 
Puritan worldliness, which comes out of his 
startling comic gift. There is the agreeable 
sadism of letting us down in order to show 
us up.” 


“DYNAMIC BASES FOR THE TEACH- 
ing of Literature,” by Leonard F. Manheim, 
in the English Record for fall, points out 
great novelists’ intuitive perception of the 
springs of human action. Since many of us 
teachers are not as gifted as the novelists 
and do not even have the innate perceptivi- 
ty of the best critics, we should study psy- 
chology to help us understand our boys and 
girls and the literature we read with them— 
to understand both well enough to help 
the youngsters get the real values of the 
reading. 

In the same magazine John E. Warriner, 
himself a textbook author, discusses ‘“What 
Are Textbooks Good For?” He thinks they 
should be used to supply instruction and 
particularly exercise material after the 
teacher has brought the class to a realization 
of its need of the point covered. This pre- 
cludes following a text seriatim: the text 
order is not likely to be the order in which 
any class will need the items, and the text 
includes for the sake of reference items that 
any particular class will not need at all. 
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Still in the same magazine, Richard K. 
Corbin answers the—to him single—ques- 
tion, “Writing What for Whom Why?” 
Here are his answers: 

Why? “For practice in the kind of writing 
they will have to do; to improve the quality 
of their thinking; for self-expression (for 
therapeutic more often than artistic ends) ; 
to fulfill actual communication needs.” 


For Whom? “Not for a ghost-reader or for 
me [the teacher], but for an existing audi- 
ence; not for themselves, but for their fel- 
low-men; not for the easily gulled, but for 
honest thinking-people.” 

What? “Only that which is part of their 
experience (not precluding the experience of 
books) ; only that which is honest; only that 
which is, or can be easily made, concrete; 
only that which fulfills a worthwhile pur- 
pose.” 

Asking how this is to be done, he says it is 
chiefly by knowing one’s students individu- 
ally and as a group and starting where they 
are. 


“SHORT STORIES ARE NOT WRIT- 
ten; They Are Rewritten” is the title of a 
terse paper by Eleanor A. Davis in the J//i- 
nois English Bulletin for November. First 
the students in her journalism class read 
some good character sketches and from 
these decide what one must know about a 
character to write a good sketch. Second, 
they attempt character sketches. Then they 
read and analyze a number of current short 
stories. They take one story apart to find all 
that it tells or implies about the leading 
character. They write an exciting scene, fre- 
quently an actual experience, to see how dif- 
ferent this is from a story. At last they are 
ready to construct plots—around single 
characters whom they have observed or 
imagined very thoroughly. What they pro- 
duce is read over in committees, criticized, 
rewritten in the light of the criticism, and 
perhaps recriticized and again rewritten be- 
fore the teacher sees it. Some never complete 
a single story, but some do several, and all 
appreciate fiction more because of their in- 
sight into the process. 
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ENGLISH POETRY: MAIN CURRENTS 
FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT. 
By Dovc.as Busu. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 222. $2.50. 

The distillation of a great ranging knowledge 
into a handy, pocket-sized volume intended as a 
guide to the general reader, mot as “an aid for 
those whose minds are anxiously divided be- 
tween poetry and examinations.”’ The emphasis 
throughout is on the continuity of poetry as an 
art and upon the major individual poets and po- 
ems as they are in themselves rather than as 
products of their complex backgrounds. Profes- 
sor Bush’s style, characterized as usual by 
limpidity, clarity, and trenchant wit, has a 
propulsive quality which carries well the golden 
frigate of its imageries and its vast frame of ref- 
erence. (The comparison which comes immedi- 
ately to mind is Green’s History of England.) Its 
effect is likely to be that of sending the general 
reader scurrying to the text of the poems dis- 
cussed and of causing readers who have already 
done their textbook work to relax and savor the 
essence of such observations as that the Wife of 
Bath’s “self-revelation is both fuller and briefer 
than Mrs. Bloom’s—and no one would try to 
elevate her into an Earth Goddess.” 


CLASSICAL INFLUENCES IN RENAIS- 
SANCE LITERATURE. By Dovctas 
Busu. Harvard University Press. Pp. 60. 
$1.50. 


In these two lectures originally delivered at 
Oberlin under the Martin Lectureship Founda- 
tion, Professor Bush surveys and summarizes 
the influence of Greek and Roman literature and 
thought upon the literature of the Renaissance. 


THE LOST LITERATURE OF MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND. By R. M. Witson. Philosophi- 
cal Library. Pp. 272. $4.50. 


A survey of the lost literature of medieval 
England, that is, a gathering-together of all the 
traces of that which has been lost, in an effort to 
determine whether or not the general picture 
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provided by extant Old and Middle English lit- 
erature should be modified or changed. Concern- 
ing heroic poetry, religious and didactic litera- 
ture, and drama, little emerges that is new, but 
apparently historical poems were a far more im- 
portant type of narrative in Old English than 
has generally been supposed; and in Middle 
English there were many more short narratives, 
such as the fabliau and beast tales. Moreover, it 
would seem that the lyric was at home in Eng- 
land much earlier than has been thought. 


EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY: 
TRANSLATED INTO ALLITERATIVE 
VERSE. By CHarLEs W. KEenneEpy. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 292. $4.00. 


From out the corpus of Old English poetry, 
Professor Kennedy has selected and translated 
those Christian poems which seem best to repre- 
sent the wide range of theme and many-sided 
expression of medieval Christianity. These in- 
clude selections from Genesis, Christ, Dream of 
the Rood, the Physiologus, and the whole of 
Andreas and Elene. There is also an excellent 
introduction on Old English Christian poetry 
and critical commentary on each poem. 


THE ARTS IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
ROMANCES. By M. A. Owrncs. Bookman 
Associates. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


All students of the English metrical romances 
will want to consult this study of the romance 
depictions of the fine and applied arts and their 
comparison with the fine and applied arts of his- 
torical certainty. Professor Owings finds that 
the two are strikingly similar and that the Eng- 
lish romance representations are in most cases 
highly realistic and “are largely transcripts of 
contemporary civilization and taste.” 


TENNYSON AND THE REVIEWERS. By 
EpGAR FINLEY SHANNON, Jr. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 232. $4.00. 


Shannon’s aim has been to trace the growth 
of Tennyson’s reputation in Britain from 1827 
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through 1851, from the appearance of Poems by 
Two Brothers through the reception of Jn Memo- 
riam, and to show the extent to which the opin- 
ions of the reviewers influenced the actual writ- 
ing of his poetry. His research has exhumed 
some fifty reviews and considerable other mate- 
rial unknown to previous students which con- 
siderably changes the traditional picture of 
Tennyson as a target for the darts of hostile 
critics who only belatedly acknowledged his 
poetic powers. Adverse criticism of early poems 
was largely derived from political prejudice 
(Tennyson was thought to be radical!) and no 
doubt both effected and affected the period of 
silence and work between 1832 and 1842; but 
the general reaction from 1842 on was favorable 
instead of derogatory. The freshest and most 
significant part of Shannon’s study, however, is 
his exposition of the ways in which contem- 
porary criticism affected and helped to shape 
Tennyson’s style and choice of subject matter. 
Briefly, his reviewers “exerted a continuous 
pressure upon him to teach more than to delight, 
to be speculative and analytical rather than 
poetical.”’ 


THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND 
BYRON: BEING THE RECOLLECTIONS 
OF TRELAWNY. Edited with additions 
from contemporary sources by J. E. Mor- 
PuRGO. Philosophical Library. Pp. 208. $4.75. 


Trelawny knew the two great poets inti- 
mately in the last months of their lives. His 
Recollections were first published in 1858. Mor- 
purgo provides an introduction, fills in Tre- 
lawny’s gaps from other contemporary sources, 
and corrects his inaccuracies. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GERMAN 
VERSE: A SELECTION. Translated by 
HERMAN SALINGER. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 93. $2.50. 


A little anthology of some forty poems, ob- 
viously favorites of the translator, of considerable 
poetic range and subject matter, including the 
writings of such representative poets as Rilke, 
George, and Hofmannsthal, as well as the more 
immediately contemporary Weinheber, Haus- 
hofer, and Holthusen. 


OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION, 1620-1647. 
BY WILLIAM BRADFORD. A NEW 
EDITION. The Complete Text, with Notes 
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and an Introduction, by SamMuEL ELIoT 
Morison. Knopf. Pp. 448. $6.00. 


Morison has compared the printed text of the 
history with the original manuscript, which 
seems not to have been done before. He has filled 
out Bradford’s difficult abbreviations and con- 
tractions and made uniform his archaic and 
variant spellings. He has also provided an excel- 
lent introduction and footnotes. The book is 
beautifully printed on good paper and illus- 
trated with four good maps. The result is an 
easily read volume to which it is hoped students 
will be referred rather than to some of its dismal 
predecessors. 


A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY TERMS. 
By CuHarLes Durry and Henry PETIT. 
Rev. ed. University of Denver Press. Pp. 133. 
$2.50. 


A handy aid to students now enlarged by 
some one hundred definitions. The subjects 
range in time from that of the Anglo-Saxon ken- 
ning to Maury Maverick’s gobbledygook and in 
content from empathy, homily, and periphrasis 
to watermark and zeugma. Most of the defini- 
tions are adequate, but a few (and, in all fairness, 
these are among the most difficult) such as those 
for “humor,” in the medieval sense, and the 
Gothic novel as distinct from current horror 
stories, need sharpening. 


LIBERAL ARTS DICTIONARY. Edited by 
Mario A. Per and Frank Gaynor. Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 307. $6.00. 


Definition of specialized artistic, literary, and 
philosophical terms in English followed by the 
equivalents of each term in French, German, 
and Spanish. A fourth of the contents comprises 
a cross-index of the foreign-language words. 
Thus we find, for example, “philosopher’s 
stone” explained in English followed by the 
equivalents “(F) pierre philosophale, (G) Stein 
der Weisen, (S) piedra filosofal”; and in the 
cross-index, which is subdivided into French, 
German, and Spanish sections, we find each of 
the foreign words listed in its proper place with 
a cross-reference to where the English definition 
may be found. The stated purpose is “to aid 
those who read for pleasure in cultural fields.” 
It is likely that it will be found most useful by 
technology specialists who have decided they 
need a drink at the Pierian spring. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800, Vol. 
II: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN 
STUDIES. Compiled for the Philological 
Quarterly by Ronatp S. Crane, Louts I. 
BREDVOLD, RicHmMonpD P. Bonp, ARTHUR 
FRIEDMAN, and Louts A. Lanpa. Princeton 
University Press. Pp. 1292. $7.50. 


The second volume presenting the annual 
bibliographies of eighteenth-century literature 
which have appeared for the last twenty-five 
years in the Philological Quarterly. Volume I 
includes the years from 1926 to 1950, Volume II 
from 1939 to 1950. An index to both volumes 
appears at the end of this. The original issues 
are exactly reproduced by means of lithographs, 
with retention of all reviews, brief comments, 
and evaluations. 


Pamphlets 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY: THE 
TEACHING OF SPELLING. HvutcuHison 


ENGLISH 


CounciL oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH and 
Hvutcuison (Kan.) Pusric Scnoots. Mime- 
ographed. 


References to articles that have appeared in 
College English, Elementary English, and the 
English Journal as well as to numerous books on 
the market and in the libraries. Most references 
are annotated. For copy send six-cent stamped, 


self-addressed envelope to Superintendent of ' 


Schools Lowell A. Small. 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION: MI- 
AMI, FLORIDA. NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EpucaTION, NATIONAL EpucaTION Asso- 
CIATION. 


An example of the effects of the injection of 
partisan politics into school administration. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


LITERARY MAP OF IOWA. Prepared for the 
Iowa Association of Teachers of English by 
RicHARD Brappock. Designed by HARRIET 
LARKIN. Iowa English Bulletin, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 18’ x 24”. 
$1.00. 


The least crowded of any literary map we 
have seen, this is attractively printed in red, 
yellow, blue, and black. There are enough writ- 
ers to crowd the map, but the artist has not at- 
tempted to illustrate them all; nearly half are 
merely listed at the bottom of the sheet. 


SONGS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH, A\l- 
bum III: HISTORICAL AMERICA IN 
SONG. By Burt Ives. Chicago: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 12-inch, nonbreak- 
able, 78 r.p.m. 


Third in a series of six albums presenting the 
topical, regional, and folk songs of the United 
States, this album offers twenty-four songs of a 
widely varied nature from rough but good- 
natured joshing to heart-moving spirituals. The 
period presented is that of the War of 1812 to 
the War between the States. Many of the songs 
are documentary in character, discussing in 
folksy doggerel particular events which caught 
the fancy of the people. Burl Ives’s comments 
are helpful in grasping the situations. Of such a 
nature are the ballad rendering of the battle be- 
tween “The Constitution and the Guerriére,” 


“All Quiet along the Potomac Tonight,” and 
“The Battle of Bull Run.” 

Teachers and students will find much that is 
new in this album, but more than half of the 
content will prove to some extent familiar. 
Tunes are adaptable, and many of the topical 
songs, though not familiar in text, are set 
to well-known airs (e.g., “The Abolitionist 
Hymn,” set to “Old Hundred’’). The tune of 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home,” a ballad in- 
cluded in this series, is the setting in modified 
form for two other ballads. Then there are also 
the well-loved “Beautiful Dreamer” of Foster, 
“John Brown,” “Dixie,” and the spirituals, 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and 
“Were You There When They Crucified My 
Lord.” Many of the songs are comical, and one 
or two are of the currently popular type like 
“Blue-Tail Fly.” 

The mechanical recording is excellent, dic- 
tion is clear, and the surface noise at a mini- 
mum. It is regrettable that the album does not 
present the text of the songs as a supplement. 
The range of material is too wide for the artistry 
of Burl Ives. He is excellent in the topical, 
humorous, and folk songs, but he lacks depth 
and conviction in the spirituals. Because of this 
fact it was perhaps a mistake to include them 
in this album. 

RoBert C. PooLey 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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NEW BOOKS 


Nonfiction 


ALL DOWN THE VALLEY. By Henry Bu- 
LINGs. $3.50. 


A history, and more, of the people and the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. It opens 
with the pioneers of 1779 and follows the ex- 
periences of a typical valley family. By 1900 
the farms were eroded and life was difficult. In 
1933 the TVA was created. There are interest- 
ing accounts of flood control, electric power, 
reforestation, and the effects upon the social 
welfare of the people. “Built for the people of 
the United States”? Mr. Billings is enthusiastic 
in his praise. 


SECRET TIBET. By Fosco Maran. Viking. 
$5.60. 


How the tribesmen live and fight and think, 
their shrines, shops, and work. Introduction 
by Bernard Berenson. Tibet is of interest to 
us now, and this account is unusually fine. 
320 pages. 71 photographs. 


DICTIONARY OF £NON-CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY. Compiled by EcERTon 
Sykes. Dutton. $6.00. 


Descriptions of mythological gods of the 
whole world. Sixteen pages of illustrations. 
“Everyman’s Reference Library.” 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE. By NATHAN ANSUBAL. Crown. 
$5.00. 


The life of Jews from Old Testament days 
to the present. More than a thousand pictures, 
each with commentary. Quarto. 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANS- 
FORMS ITSELF, 1900-1950. By FreprEr- 
1cK Lewis ALLEN. Harper. $3.50. 


With wit and common sense Allen explains 
the great change since horse-and-buggy days 
and what has caused it. Three sections: “I. The 
Old Order,” “II. The Momentum of Change,” 
and “III. The New America.” In the third sec- 
tion he examines at length our standard of liv- 
ing, religion, ethics, and art. An encouraging 
book; he seeks to renew our faith and pride in 
ourselves and our country. November Book-of- 
the-Month Club co-selection. 


A HISTORY OF VALENTINES. By Rutu 
WEBB LEE. Crowell. $5.75. 


Comprehensive and historical survey. The 
origin of St. Valentine’s Day has become a 
legend of antiquity. Valentine, Christian 
martyr, wrote a note on the eve of his death in 
270, signed “From your Valentine.” One illus- 
tration, with legends, is dated 1493. Many an- 
cient customs are described. Two hundred and 
fifty illustrations, including some of World 
Wars I and II. Naturally the early types, the 
primitives, are most interesting. 


BERNARD SHAW AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL: THEIR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Knopf. $5.00. 


Most of the letters date from 1912 when the 
actress was forty-seven and at the crest of her 
career. Shaw was fifty-nine and a celebrity. 
To most readers there will be a teasing doubt 
of sincerity and a question about the play- 
acting on both sides. However, they undoubt- 
edly enjoyed each other. 


THE BULLFIGHTER FROM BROOKLYN. 
By Smwney FRANKLIN. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 


Stories of bullfighters have been popular re- 
cently. The hero of this tale ran away from his 
Brooklyn home to Mexico and became one of 
the great matadors of our time. He met interest- 
ing people, including Hemingway, and had rea] 
adventures in Spain. 


DIVIDED WE FOUGHT: A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 1861-1865. Edit- 
ed by DonaLp. Macmillan. $10.00. 


Five hundred illustrations from photographs 
and drawings made on the fields of battle of the 
Civil War, now reproduced from museums and 
private collections. Chapter introductions and 
captions. The most photographed war in his- 
tory, not excepting World Wars I and II. There 
are troops in action, battlefields, gunboats, lines 
on march, the dead, the wounded, camps, offi- 
cers of both sides, prisoners, uniforms—in fact, 
everything pertaining to war. A real pictorial 
history. 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS: THE 
EASTERN WORLD. By E. W. Tomi. 
Wyn. $3.50. 


A companion to The Great Philosophers: The 
Western World. Through study of their lives 
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and the ages in which they lived, the philoso- 
phies of Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and 
Zoroaster seem very real and sincere. Illus- 
trated. 


HAWTHORNE’S FICTION: THE LIGHT 
AND THE DARK. By Ricuarp HARTER 
Foc ie. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75. 


Ten detailed interpretations of Hawthorne’s 
representative novels and short stories. The es- 
Says are preceded by an appraisal of Haw- 
thorne’s art in the light of present-day stand- 
ards and are followed by a discussion of his 
philosophy. Dr. Fogle is professor of English at 
Tulane University. 


GREAT BOOKS—PANACEA OR WHAT? 
By Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce. $2.75. 


The writer is sympathetic with the idea of 
adult education but feels that the Great Books 
program is superficial. Not all who join the 
circles are ready for such rich diet, the time for 
study and discussion is fatally short, and the 
scholarly leadership needed is lacking. He hopes 
for some greatly modified program with the 
same objectives. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SALEM. Edited 
with an Introduction by Davin Levin. 
Preface by THEODORE Morrison. Twayne 
Publishers. Pp. 198. $1.25. 


A book of source materials about the Salem 
witchcraft hysteria, originally compiled as a 
book of readings to be used as the basis for a 
series of essays ending in one of term-paper 
length and form in English A at Harvard. Theo- 


THE MAGIC LANTERN. By Rosert Car- 
son. Holt. $3.95. 


An engrossing study of the development of 
the motion-picture industry by an author who 
has spent most of his life in Los Angeles. The 
fictionized history of one family is representa- 
tive. The son of a pioneer producer tells the 
story of his father’s development of a nine- 
million-dollar enterprise, “Silversmith Produc- 
tions.” As a dominating character and a fierce 
driver the father is convincing. The technical 
scenes are colorful and seem real. An interesting 
story well told, without sensational revelations. 
December Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


dore Morrison says his staff were more nearly 
unanimous in enthusiasm for the results of the 
use of this material than for any other project. 


BASIC RULES OF ORDER. By Tuomas H. 
Euror. Harcourt. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


A simple, modern, clear manual with a con- 
venient table of motions and a satisfactory in- 
dex. For the guidance of anyone wishing com- 
plete mastery of parliamentary procedure, the 
troublesome rules are fully explained with ex- 
amples of procedure. 


SPEECHES OF ADLAI STEVENSON. With 
a Foreword by JoHN SternBEcK. Random 
House. Pp. 128. Quarto. $1.00 (paper). 


Now that the campaign excitement is over it 
may be worth while to examine these in search 
of the “style” which several commentators 
have insisted that Stevenson displays. Teach- 
ers who wish their students to discuss contro- 
versial issues may find some of the speeches 
good springboards. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 1775-1865. By 
ALFRED BryAn. Columbia University Press. 
$4.00. 


A doctoral thesis in history, presented clearly 
but simply. Of course the researcher does not 
discover much that has literary value. The chap- 
ter on Washington’s contemporaries’ views of 
him may be useful for individual student read- 
ing, especially in times of heated political con- 
troversy. 


THE INMATES. By Joun CowPer Powys. 
Philosophical Library. $4.50. 


The tale of a group of people in a mental 
hospital. Rather horrible views of their mental] 
processes. A young man had just arrived and at 
once fell in love with an attractive girl inmate. 
The author discovers in all these people, the 
inmates confined in the institution, dominant 
attitudes common to human beings in general. 


SAND IN THE BAG. By M. A. JAGENDORF. 
Vanguard. $2.75. 


A collection of folk stories of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Colorful legends of particular in- 
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NEW BOOKS 


terest to the people of the states from which 
they were collected and to other midwesterners. 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AMERI- 
CAN SONGS. Edited by Marcaret B. 
Bont. Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


One hundred and thirty-one of America’s 
well-loved hymns, folksongs, war songs, bal- 
lads, etc., arranged for guitar and piano. Intro- 
duction by Carl Van Doren. Illustrations in 
color. 360 quarto pages. 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF WORLD PO- 
ETRY. Edited by HERBERT CREEKMORE. 
Scribner. $5.00. 


Many translations, beginning with the 
earliest Egyptian and Babylonian hymns and 
following to the present. Sappho, Li Po, Goethe, 
Pushkin, etc. 64 illustrations. 896 pages, 16 mo. 


THE CAINE MUTINY. By Herman Wovx. 
Doubleday. $6.00. 


A large-format edition with four double- 
spread illustrations in full color. The original 
edition has been a best seller for months, and 
the illustrations are an added attraction. 


BLOODSTOPPERS AND BEARWALKERS: 
FOLK TRADITIONS OF ‘THE UPPER 
PENINSULA. By RicuHarp M. Dorson. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


Tales of men turning into bears or becoming 
invisible, magic stopping of bleeding from 
wounds, tall tales; and humor in “jokes” and 
longer stories—all collected from Indian, 
French, Finnish, Swedish, etc., storytellers in 
northern Michigan. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE COMPLETE DRA- 
MATIC AND POETIC WORKS—RED 
LETTER EDITION, WITH CONCORD- 
ANCE. Introduction, Biography, and in- 
troduction to each play by Frepericx D. 
Losey. Winston. Pp. 1344. 


The supposedly most familiar and most- 
quoted passages are printed in red—perhaps 
more than enough, but not much too many. 
The type is small but quite clear and the paper 
satisfactorily opaque. The index of characters 
and the concordance (to key words in the red- 
letter passages only) will be useful to laymen or 
undergraduates. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
T. S. ELIOT. Harcourt. $6.00. 
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For the first time all the poems and plays of 
the Nobel Prize Winner are available in one 
volume. 


Paper Covers 


THE DISENCHANTED. By Buvp Scuut- 
BERG. Bantam. $0.35. 


GRAND CANARY. By A. J. Crontn. Bantam. 
$0.35. 


THE LAST ENGLISHMAN. By HEBE WEEN- 
OLSEN. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE FARMERS HOTEL. By Joun O'HARA. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


THE GRASS IS SINGING. By Doris LEs- 
SING. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. By A. J. 
CRONIN. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By Joun 
STEINBECK. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE WAYWARD BUS. By JouN STEINBECK. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


CANNERY ROW. By Joun SternBeck. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


SELECTED PROSE AND POETRY. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by BERTRAND H. 
Bronson. Rinehart. $0.75. 


BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. Edited by C. L. 
Rinehart. $0.65. 


BOOK OF VERSE. Edited by ALAN SWALLow. 
Rinehart. $0.75. 


CANDIDA. By BeERNARD SHAw. Penguin. 
$0.35. 


ARMS AND THE MAN. By BERNARD SHAW. 
Penguin. $0.35. 


I REMEMBER MAMA. By Joun VAN Drv- 
TEN. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 


FANCY MEETING YOU AGAIN. By 
GrorGE S. KAuFMAN and LENEEN Mac- 
Gratu. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 


THE STAR WAGON. By MAXwELL ANDER- 
son. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 
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Have you read . 
the most talked-about book 
among teachers of English? 


Fries 


STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH 


“It lays the foundation for a 
new scientific grammar.”’ 


$3.75 list —10% professional discount, postage paid 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. 


383 Madison Avenue 


THE 


New York 17, N.Y. 


More than 290 teachers of Methods 
have introduced to their classes our 


Junior 
Membership Plan 
Why don’t you? 


Ons Year or Mempersuip . . $1.75 


includes: receipt of the magazine of your or 
the student's selection— 


ENGLISH JOURNAL 
(high school), or 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


the privilege of purchasing Coun- 
cil monographs and recordings at 
members’ discount (about 40%) 


Write today for particulars 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. SIXTY-EIGHTH ST., CHICAGO 21 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The bulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Prose of the English 
Renaissance 


Edited by HEBEL, HUDSON, 
JOHNSON land GREEN 


Sixty-seven representative selec- 
tions, chronologically arranged in 
this skilfully edited, substantial an- 
thology of the principle prose writers 
of England from 1516 to 1660, illus- 
trate the major ideas characteristic 
of the thought of the English Ren- 
aissance, as well as the artistic quali- 
ties and the development of prose 
during the period. Complete or uni- 
fied selections of major works have 
been used. Includes introductions 
and bibliographies. 


Large octavo 882 pages $5.50 


Contemporary English 


Literature 


By LONGAKER and BOLLES 


Presenting in compact form a 
survey and critical study of modern 
English prose, poetry, and drama 
between 1890 and 1950, this text 
contains sharply-etched, capsule bi- 
ographies of every important Eng- 
lish writer during that period, with 
an appraisal of the artistic contribu- 
tion of each and background mate- 
rial indicating the major currents 
which influenced the writer’s think- 
ing. Both graduate and undergradu- 
ate students will find this a most 
useful volume not only as a hand- 
book or general survey, but also as a 
reference. 


12mo 560 pages 43 illustrations 


Poetry of the English 
Renaissance 
Edited by HEBEL ana HUDSON 


This rich collection of the most 
important poetry written in Eng- 
land from 1509 to 1660 contains 
over 1,000 representative selections. 
The anthology begins with John 
Skelton and ends with the Stuart 
and Commonwealth Miscellanies. 


_ Each poem has been collated with 


early editions and manuscripts. 
Notes and introductions accompany 
the'selections. This is a work of high 
scholarship that has long been the 
leading book in its field. 


Large octavo 1068 pages $5.50 


Backgrounds of American 
Literary Thought 
By HORTON and EDWARDS 


Because of the sensitivity of 
American writers to the impact of 
contemporary life and to theologi- 
cal, philosophical, political, socio- 
logical, and psychological ideas, our 
literature has followed a definite 
course. Therefore, in order to under- 
stand and fairly to evaluate Ameri- 
can literary growth, students must 
consider the dynamic social and in- 
tellectual forces which have strongly 
influenced and which underlie Amer- 
ican thinking. This compact yet de- 
tailed book presents these intellec- 
tual currents in a well-organized, 
lucid form. 


12 mo 425 pages $3.00 


35 West 32nd Street 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 1, New York 
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Don't fail to examine this new book for 
your FRESHMAN COMPOSITION COURSE 


SSS 


ESSAYS 

SHORT STORIES 
POETRY 

PLAYS 
CRITICISM 
LETTERS 


The drama section includes 
Shaw's Androcles and the 
Lion, the first instance in 
which Shaw has appeared 
in a book of this type. 


College Reading 


A COLLECTION OF PROSE, 
PLAYS, AND POETRY 


By GEORGE W. SANDERLIN 
University of Maine 


Every selection in this new “omnibus” anthology has 
been chosen to provide enjoyable reading. The intro- 
ductions lead to appreciation and understanding, and 
tie the student’s reading to his own problems in writ- 
ing. The apparatus includes, besides section introduc- 
tions, short biographical sketches, questions, and sug- 


gestions for themes. 


Sates OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home OFFice: BOSTON 
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